























4 THINGS TO REMEMBER 4 


1. Root’s Rounded V-Groove at the 
corner permits folding without breaking. 

2. Root’s Dovetailed Corners hold tight. 

3. Root’s dimensions are exact. 

4. Root’s sections are of fine wood— 
carefully sorted and expertly polished. 





Large stock for prompt shipment 


THE A. |. ROOT CO. OF OWA 
| 
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COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 








Leather-colored Italian 


Bees and Queens 


® 
THE BEST HONEY GATHERERS 


2-Lb. packages including queens $2.00 
3-Lb. packages including queens 2.50 
1-Lb. packages including queens 3.00 





Select guaranteed 


No 


young laying queens, 





mated pure, 50c, any number. charge 


for clipping. Immediate shipment. 


JASPER KNIGHT 


HAYNEVILLE, ALA. 




































s RED STICK 
APIARIES & CO. 


e Packages-Nuclei-Queens 


20 YEARS COMMERCIAL QUEEN BREEDERS 
OLDEST COMBLESS PACKAGE BEE SHIPPERS IN 
LOUISIANA 


italian Bees and Queens 


Also Queens from Stock Bred for Resistance 


PRICES AFTER JUNE 15TH 


Queens 2-Lb. 3-Lb. 

l- 24 $ .60 $2.25 $2.90 
25-100 55 2.10 2.70 
Packayes F. O. B. Shipping Point; Queens Postpaid 


Payable in U. S. Funds 


Queens clipped or by Air Mail, no extra cost. One 
Quality The Best. 
Buy package bees and queens bred from the A. F. B 


free Louisiana state. 


Buy Louisiana 
larger honey 
needs. 


MARKET PRICES LARGE APIARIES 
RESPONSIBILITY 


RED STICK APIARIES & CO. 


P. O. BELLE ALLIANCE, LOUISIANA 
WESTERN UNION: DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 


and queens for 
United States war 


Italian package bees 
and wax production for 








Order Your Supply Now 
of the 


Most Famous 


LOTZ SECTIONS 


We can still fill your Section Orders promptly. 
Do not Delay—Order Now! 





With the ever increasing demand for comb 
honey, Why not produce more, and increase your 
profits? 


Write for your catalog. 


August Lotz Company 
Boyd, Wisconsin 
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Save MONEY and INCREASE CROPS With 
’s Cri ired Foundati 
Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation 

COSTS Remember poor combs are expensive. Do not build poor combs, 
~~ then replace them time and again. Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foun- 
dation is an investment. It insures your combs against replacement. They last for 
years. They cost the least. Combs that stretch, sag, buckle or produce drones are 
expensive. Long after less sturdy combs from cheaper materials are gone, the 
everlasting combs from Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation will still be doing their 
part to reduce the cost of honey production. They become almost permanent 
equipment. 
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CROPS— 


fine all-worker combs from Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation and watch your supers 


The fastest laying queen will not give you maximum production 
from poor combs, Get the best queen you can. Give her a set of 
fill. They will give you pound after pound of honey-gathering bees and load after 
load of honey to extract year by year. You get more worker cells per sheet, more 
comb space in the hive, less congestion in the brood nest, less swarming, stronger 
colonies, bigger crops. Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation makes the small hive big 
and the big hive bigger. 


SAVE FROM THE START. USE DADANT’S CRIMP-WIRED FOUNDATION 


DADANT & SONS : Hamilton, Illinois 


MAKERS OF FAMOUS FOUNDATIONS—CRIMP-WIRED, PLAIN, SURPLUS 
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This slogan tells the 
story. 


The steel hooks at the 
top of the crimped wires 
hold your combs solidly 
in place. 


Fasten behind the 
wedge in the top bar. This 
gives greater strength 
than any other means 
of supporting a shect of 
pure beeswax. 
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QUEENS 


After the rush package season is over,or approximately May 20th, we can supply any reason- 
able number of good queens promptly, either Caucasian or Italian. 
; SAFE ARRIVAL AND SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
CLIPPED OR BY AIR MAIL AT NO EXTRA COST 


| PRICES AFTER MAY 15TH 
Queens 2-Lb. 3-Lb. 4-Lb. 5-Lb. 
1- 24 $ .60 $2.25 $2.90 $3.50 $4.05 
25- 99 .55 2.10 2.70 3.25 3.75 
100-499 50 1.95 2.50 3.00 3.45 


Packages F. O. B. shipping point. Queens Postpaid. 
Payable in U. S. FUNDS. 


THE STOVER APIARIES : Mayhew, Miss. 
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- We have what we know to be the 
ag Ideal Bees and Queens 


We breed the Italians, also the dark bees. Fill your hives now, and have honey 


tomorrow. We would suggest you give your small colonies a booster package of bees. 


2-Lb. package bees with queen $2.30 : 

3-Lb. package bees with queen 3.00 H 
Queen, each $ .60 = 

Queenless packages deduct price of queen. Write, wire or call : 





THE IDEAL APIARIES : Lena, S. C. 


Spend today and save tomorrow. Buy bonds and stamps, and lick the other side. 
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PEP ’EM UP! 


Yes, we urge you to put PEP in those colonies with old and inferior queens before winter. 
Better wintering and bigger crops will be your reward. Of course our PROGENY-TEST 
and bred for “RESISTANCE” stock will give the desired results. 

June packages 10 per cent less per packages. Refer to ads or write. 


Prices: Queens . . 1-25, 60c; 25-100, 55c; 100 or more, 50c 


Add 10c per queen for stock bred for resistance. 
BESSONET BEE COMPANY : DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 
———— a: 
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SYSTEMATIC ENDEAVOR 


By G. N. POLHEMUS 


Ar infancy, man is probably the most helpless 
of all animals. It is only after a long period of 
years during which the human infant develops 
through childhood, with gradually diminishing 
nurture and care and protection, that it becomes 
possessed of self-sufficiency in a physical and a 
mental way. 

It follows that man, with proper care through- 
out infancy and childhood, with reasonable de- 
velopment of mental properties, in a normal state 
all of 


ability to reason. This development is due largely 


becomes master of animals because his 
to teaching up to the period of complete maturity. 
Thereafter man, fully equipped to protect himself 
and carry on the process of life and perpetuation 
of the species, becomes master over all things 
animate and inanimate because of his ability to 


learn facts and them, and formulate a 


record 
scheme of development in any line of endeavor. 
Little of this development of man or his process 


of life comes to him through instinct. 


In contrast to this, most animal life other than 
man has the predominant factor of instinct which 
governs individuals of any species almost from 
the moment of birth. Ants are probably the most 
highly organized of all animal life, and honeybees 
are also very highly organized to carry on the life 
process. Of the latter two mentioned animals, 
ants are a pest and honeybees are beneficial to 
man. And in the honeybee centers the most inter- 


est because of its important relation to agri- 


culture. 
Of first interest to the man who keeps bees for 


a living is the development of better processes 
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in his vocation, 


few, and 


fundamentals are 


Lhe 


may be mastered in a comparatively short time. 


But itis a far cry from the mere learning of 


fundamentals to the formulation and execution of 
the complicated and intricate process involved 
in modern beekeeping. 
the 


future development of 


industry will require careful and vigorous 


planning based on records of details far too 
numerous to be memorized. \lso the modern 
world demands proof, and history is proof. 


Since man almost entirely 


is dependent on 


childhood teaching in his training for a vocation, 
n order that he may carry on the process of life 
and perpetuate the human race, it behooves him 


fully 


to record and in detail all of his business. 


[hese records provide history, and if properly 


analyzed and formulated will become the basis 


of future planning and development of the busi- 
ness. 

Modern beekeeping will require modern book- 
keeping just as truly as any other business requires 
it. Detailed hive records and the field notebook 


are the fundamental basis of proper hive manage- 


ment. Individual apiary record books segre- 
gate these primary records into groups and form 
a preliminary summarization and distribution. A 


good modern system of bookkeeping will com- 
plete the task of making essential records. 

Our government requires that we keep these 
records. Common sense dictates it. Thrift and 
modern com- 
petition and provide for reasonable future de- 
velopment will demand it. No commercial apiary 
is properly equipped to carry on business suc- 
cessfully without a complete and detailed system 
ot books and records. 


comprehensive planning to meet 


\mes, lowa. 
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What is Patriotism? 


IN containers may be difficult to secure to handle the whole 1942 honey 

crop. Since these contain strategic materials, if the material is needed 
for more urgent war use, the latter will have to come first. Glass will have to 
play a larger part in marketing the 1942 crop than ever before. Cartons will 
be more difficult to secure as time goes on. Certainly we believe honey pro- 
ducers are patriotic and will put up with shortages and devise schemes to han- 
dle their crop. We may get back to the days of local sales where the buyer 
brings his own container to be filled with honey. 


Have you considerec that sections are their own container? 
It is urgently recommended that every producer consider 
the production of section comb honey for at least a part of 
his local sales in 1942. The fact we have section honey 
boxes to sell makes this recommendation no less patriotic. 
You may not even use Lewis sections, but we. still recom- 
mend you produce some section honey for local sales this 
year. All of us want to see this war won, and anything 
any of us can do to help is PATRIOTISM. Anything you 


can do to avoid having to buy more metal containers this 





year than in 1941 will be definitely helping to win this 


4 
{ war. Use as much glass as you can for local sales of ex- 





tracted honey. Produce some section honey, too. 





Buy U. S. Defense Bonds or Stamps. WIN the WAR 


HONESTLY MADE HONESTLY SOLD HONESTLY PRICED 
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$25.00 WAR BOND FOR A SLOGAN 


The Army, Navy and Air Force need beeswax, millions of ; 
pounds of it, as a protective coating on ammunition, airplanes, 
shoes, other articles; for pharmaceuticals and medicine; in chemical 
warfare. The article below, on the need of beeswax in the war ( 
effort, gives you some idea of the situation. Beekeepers must save 
beeswax. To stimulate the effort, we want a slogan, which may be 
used from month to month and in various pieces of printed matter, 
letters, posters and appeals which will go to beekeepers constantly 
to stimulate the effort to insure sufhcient beeswax. 

Slogans are many and some are very ettective, like, “Say It with 
Flowers.” “It Hasn’t Scratched Yet.’ “Thirsty Fiber.” No one 
will need more than one guess at these. Something equally effective 
is needed to stimulate our imagination to make us conscious of bees- 
wax’s place in the war, in industry, and for our own use, something 
that will blast away any doubt about the situation. 

How good a slogan maker are you? Beginning in this issue, June | and continuing until the 
15th of July, we open a contest for good slogans to suit this great campaign. Try your hand! 
The final judges will pick the winner to whom will come a $25.00 war bond and whose slogan 
will be used for the duration of the war. Get going! See what you can do. You are really do- 
ing something in the war effort when you tackle this contest. Let’er roll! 
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BEESWAX NEEDED IN THE 
WAR EFFORT 


N official in the Office of Price to this country is also a very vital produce 


an estimated 4,000,000 
Administration has made a study factor. 


grazilian beeswax is not pounds while during the last few 


of the part that beeswax, honey pro- coming to this country at the present 


duction’s by-product, is playing in the 
war effort. He reports a list of ap- 
proximately 350 uses, from munitions 
to medicines, by the Army and Navy, 
adding that in the pharmaceutical 
field alone there are approximately 
150 uses. The Navy has recently 
asked for bids on 60,950 pounds of 
pure beeswax and it is reported that 
the Navy may use 500,000 pounds 
of beeswax annually. Army and 
Navy combined use will be at least 
1,000,000 pounds. Medical and phar- 
maceutical uses will need some 
1,000,000 pounds more. Lately we 
heard of a request by the Ordnance 
Department for 172,500 pounds of 
pure beeswax. Ordnance is probably 
included in 1,000,000 Army and Navy 
use. 

Of vital interest to beekeepers is 
the present beeswax situation. The 
British Purchasing Office has an 
agreement with government officials 
in this country to purchase all of the 
African beeswax which formerly was 
imported by United States importers. 
This amounted to about 1,000,000 
pounds of beeswax annually. The real 
shortage of ships to bring this wax 
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time. When Brazil broke off diplo 
matic relationships with Germany and 
ships began to be sunk on Atlantic 
trade routes, the government of 
Brazil, who owns all of their cargo 
ships, called these ships into port and 
it is reported that they are going to 
stay there until convoy arrangements 
can be made. At the present time 
these arrangements have not been 
made. Brazil exported to this country 
1,500,000 pounds of crude beeswax 
annually. 

Now let’s do a little arithmetic. 
Add the 1,000,000 pounds of African 
beeswax to the 1,500,000 pounds of 
Brazilian beeswax. Then add to this 
the 1,000,000 pounds of beeswax 
which the Army and Navy are going 
to need plus the 1,000,000 pounds 
of beeswax for medicines and phar- 
maceuticals for the Army and Navy. 
We now have a total of 4,500,000 
pounds of beeswax which is either 
not coming to this country or is going 
into new use. 

Formerly United States industries 
were supplied by a total of approxi- 
mately 9,000,000 pounds of beeswax. 
Of this total United States beekeepers 


years around 5,000,000 pounds were 
imported. If we subtract from the 
9,000.000 pounds of beeswax which 
industries formerly used the 4,500- 
000 pounds of beeswax not available 
we are startled and alarmed by the 
result. It is very probable that there 
is only going to be half the beeswax 
available to industries that there 
formerly was. 

The ARMY and NAVY need bees- 
wax and their needs must and will 
come first. United States industries 
also need beeswax. Now as never 
before beekeepers have an _ oppor- 
tunity and a duty to be a part of the 
war effort. You can do this by helping 
to produce more beeswax. You can 
do this by saving every bit of bees- 
wax, every scrap of beeswax that is 
often lost and wasted about the bee 
yard and the honey house. 

The production of beeswax can 
only come secondary to the _ pro- 
duction of honey. The production of 
beeswax as such cannot be con- 
idered a profitable thing and must be 
considered along with the production 
if honey. But beekeepers can increase 
their production of beeswax and at 
the same time produce just as much 
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honey as they ordinarily would. This 
can be accomplished by the use of 
one less comb in the supers which 
will result in a fatter comb and a 
greater yield of capping wax. Some 
beekeepers use two less combs in their 
supers but if any less number than 
this are used brace and bridge combs 
will be built to too great an extent. 
In uncapping these fat combs it can 
be recommended that the cappings be 
cut even with the wood. In our com- 
mercial beekeeping practice we came 
to this method of uncapping and 
found that bees produced even and 
smooth sealed-combs of honey prac- 
tically free of brace combs. (During 
the honeyflow bees apparently secrete 
so much wax that unless they have 
need for it in drawing out the cell 
this additional depth and capping the 
cell, an excessive amount of burr and 
brace combs result.) 


We would like to urge also that 
beekeepers make it a practice to 
scrape the burr comb wax from the 
top of the frames whenever the colo- 
ny is opened. In a honeyflow this can 
be put above the escape board with 
the hole open for the bees to remove 
the nectar and honey. When extract- 
ing, clean the frame all around of any 
excess comb. Throughout the entire 
season look for and discard those 
poor combs which are of greater 
value in the form of beeswax for the 
Army and Navy than as homes in 
which drones are reared. 

And above all, save your beeswax. 
Save the bits of wax which are often 
lost about the bee yard. Pick up and 
save every scraping, every bit of 
comb, no matter how small. Prevent 
the ravages of comb by the wax moth 
and remember that the scrapings 
from bottoms of cakes of wax and 
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RESTRICTIONS IN THE 
SALE OF HONEY 


A® readers know from our May 
issue, General Preference Order 
M-118 by the War Production Board 
to conserve the supply of honey by 
reserving it for the usual consumer 
trade and denying it to new com- 
mercial users, laid a foundation for 
the unrestricted use of honey by 
American consumers and a restricted 
use by those who temporarily might 
buy honey for industrial purposes. 
There has been a lot of complaints 
following this order. 

Some associations go on record 
as absolutely opposed to it. Others 
wish more modification. Probably 
some hardship will be imposed by it, 
and it is quite likely that some 
change should be made in the order 
to make it more generally satis- 
factory to beekeepers. 

The Illinois Association goes on 
record in sympathy with the general 
purposes of Order M-118, feeling it to 
be for the best interests of the in- 
dustry and express themselves as be- 
ing in agreement with its purpose to 
preserve those markets which will 
most likely outlive the emergency 
period and continue to provide an 
outlet for honey in the years to come, 
and to prevent profiteering by oper- 
ators looking merely for a temporary 
personal gain. They suggest the 
following changes, however: 

(a) The high price of honey andthe 

emphasis on honey production may 

mean an increase of 25 to 50 per 
cent, or from 50 to 100 million 
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pounds, in the 1942 honey crop. 
The shutting off of European 
markets will mean an_ increased 
import into this country, partic- 
ularly of industrial honey. To take 
care of this increased import and 
the increased domestic production, 
it might be well to allow industrial 
honey consumers in 1942 an 
amount of honey equal to 125 to 
150 per cent of their 1941 con- 
sumption. 


(b) For some years the honey in- 
dustry has tried to interest manu- 
facturing companies in the use of 
honey. Some of these manu- 
ufactures adopted the use of 
honey. The sixty pound per month 
limit under Order No. M-118 is not 
enough for those who might be- 
come permanent users. It might be 
increased to a higher figure, say 
three to six hundred pounds, to 
allow this development work to 
continue, but not large enough to 
be of consequential help to a 
manufacturer who is just using 
honey as a temporary sugar sub- 
stitute. 


(c) In January, when the honey 
price was driven up to the present 
levels, it was largely the impetus 
of bidding by industrial consumers 
that forced it up. The present 
levels are in the vicinity of 
the ceiling price. Removing the 
support of bids from industrial 
consumers may result in a drop 


slumgum is rich in beeswax and this 
beeswax can be recovered for you 
by beeswax rendering centers. If you 
haven’t got enough of this material 
to weigh 100 pounds, which is a 
minimum freight shipment, get to- 
gether with your neighbors and make 
a shipment with them. 

Producing more beeswax—saving 
more beeswax—is a patriotic effort. 
It is part of the campaign for 
VICTORY. And more than that, it 
is your duty. You now have a definite 
task to perform which will help win 
the war. That task is to produce more 
beeswax. That task is to save every 
bit of beeswax you produce. We do 
not hesitate to predict that United 
States beekeepers can produce a 
million pounds of beeswax more than 
their estimated production of 4,000, 
000 pounds by fulfilling this task. 





in price. To prevent this, some 
ruling might be made to release 
honey to all industrial consumers 
whenever the price drops below a 
specified figure, which might be set 
somewhat under the ceiling price, 
so honey would be preserved for 
individual consumers as far as pos- 
sible and yet the price would not 
be driven down to a lower level. 


These recommendations by the 
Illinois Association seem to us to be 
very reasonable and worth consider- 
ation. 

There has been much disturbance 
among people who have been buy- 
ing honey for industrial purposes in 
the past, over the soaring price of 
honey. One industrial user mentions 
an increase of 100 per cent in honey 
and they find themselves in a posi- 
tion where they are no longer able to 
make use of honey at the present 
price increase and hereafter will dis- 
continue the use of honey until a 
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change in price occurs. It is quite 
possible they may never use honey 
again. This has been reported from 
many industrial users. There is a 
danger then, under any plan, that a 
continued high price for honey is not 
a good thing in the long run for the 
industry. On the other hand, a low 
price brought about by a restriction 
in the use or movement of honey 
would also not be healthy for the in- 
dustry. 

According to the semi-monthly 
honey report, by Mr. Clay, the de- 
mand for honey is widely irregular 
and has declined in some sections 
quite appreciably. He attributes this 
decline to Order M-118 restricting 
distribution; also because of the fact 
that sugar previous to the ration date 
was more plentiful in many sections. 
Some concerns that bought large 
quantities of honey earlier in the year 
now are selling honey at lower than 
the prevailing market price. Heavy 
imports have been another factor con- 
tributing to weakness. The present 
stocks in the hands of beekeepers 
are so light that lower market levels 
do not affect the honey which the bee- 
keeper now has to sell. He will feel 
it later if present conditions continue. 

In the past many candy manu- 
facturers used honey and more were 
using it constantly. This also applies 
to bakers. It seems to us to be too 
bad to limit these markets too severe- 
ly. The National Confectioners’ 
Association is disturbed by the situ- 
ation because their restrictions in the 
use of sugar have been severe and 
now that they wish to use honey in 
larger amounts, they are not per- 
mitted to do so. They feel that they 
are old customers of the beekeeper 
and should not be_ discriminated 
against. There is much truth in it. 

According to Glenn O. Jones, vice- 
president of the Iowa Association, 
“TI have never felt that proper place 
for any government to exercise its 
powers was in the control of private 
enterprise, and yet, under present 
circumstances, it may be imperative 


that private enterprise be placed 
under supervision. We have been 
asking for government help in our 


efforts to get the Surplus Marketing 
Corporation to buy honey and put a 
floor under the price. Much honey 
was bought in this way. We can’t 
expect the whole thing to be for- 
gotten the very moment we have a 
chance to unload our honey at high 
prices. So far as Order M-118 is 
concerned, I see nothing in it that 
will work to the detriment of the bee- 
keeper or the packer. There is no 
restriction on the sale of honey for 
table use or family cooking, which 
is the logical market for a large part 
of our production. That market is 
wide open. There is little honey avail- 
able in the stores here. Housewives 
continually ask for it. Each one that 
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fails to get it will probably turn to 
something else and there goes one 
more potentially permanent honey 
customer. The manufacturers, bakers, 
and those who have been using honey 
in the will be 


past, allowed to use 
the same amount in the future and 
this should take care of them. The 


only people who suffer are the ones 
who make articles in which sugar has 
been used, and who now want honey 
because they can’t get sugar. They 
will stop using honey as soon as they 
can get sugar again. 

“If all beekeepers and all packers 
concentrate in their efforts to sup- 
ply the table demand for honey, put- 
ting honey in the largest possible 
number of homes at a price consistent 
with the cost of other sweets, we 
should come out of this emergency 
with an enormous number of new 
users, a large part of whom will con- 
tinue to use honey as a regular por- 
tion of their diet.” 

In comparison with this, we have 
the active opposition to the whole 
thing on the part of the Michigan 
Association, who honestly think that 
the entire restriction is wrong in its 
present form. They call Uncle Sam 
their “‘New Hired Man,” who elects 
himself to tell them what they shall 
do. The committee protests strongly 
General Preference Order M-118. 
They think the price on the 1940 crop 
will be beaten down below the 
cost of production. Prices, they say, 
for honey offered by buyers are 4 to 
5 cents less than before the “price’”’ 


even 


conference at Washington in March 
which resulted in the establishment 
of Order M-118. They think the 


order was railroaded through the War 
Production Board without the consent 
of and against the protest of honey 
producers, arbitrarily restricting the 


consumption of honey and shutting 
out new users, thus causing prices 
to drop. 

Commenting on it, Mr. Mathias 
Seifert, of Seifert & Mann, of 
Chicago, says: “There is one inexo- 


rable law called supply and demand, 
and no one has successfully beaten 
it except a few speculators or 
hoarders who took advantage of the 
situation and caused an unnatural 
rise in the honey market about three 
months ago. 


“At that time, we, ourselves, 
warned our connections not to sell 
honey to. strangers, gamblers and 


peddlers. Order M-118 expressly 
forbids delivery to unknown persons. 
The price structure was getting way 
out of line. Contrary as it is, Secre- 
tary Wickard is trying to keep prices 
from going up and Secretary Hender- 
son is trying to keep them from go- 
ing down. In this situation the 
honey producer is between the devil 
and the deep blue sea. 

“However, it is still true that there 
is only one sensible and systematic 


way to market honey, and that is 
through regular established channels. 
Year in and year out, in fair weather 
and foul, the old bakers and candy 
people in Chicago, for instance, paid 


a fairly equitable price for honey, 
commensurate with quality and 
market conditions. Then came the 


wildcat buying of the past several 
months and the prices of honey went 


out of sight. Gamblers and manip- 
ulators bought up all the available 
supplies. Prices ran from 8 cents 


to 15 cents and higher. Those of us 
who have been handling honey for 
years and building a business in its 
distribution had to sit twiddling our 
thumbs because no would do 
business with us. 

“When this inflationary war is over, 
honey will go back to 5 cents or less. 
That’s the way it always happens. 
Then the distributor and the whole- 
saler will be expected to carry the 
load again. The result of all this, 
for instance,now is that the big candy 
people are not using honey, but are 
turning to corn syrup and the bee- 
keeper is out one of his very best 
and steady customers. There is going 
to be a terrible repercussion some 
day. Remember the big steel makers 
are willing to do wonders in the 
cause of national defense, but they 
are well paid for it. The farmers 
should try to get as much for his crop 
as possible too, but the unorganized 
small honey producer should not try 
to eliminate his regular outlets during 
a time of emergency. We distri- 
butors, when times get back below 
normal, will be asked by beekeepers 
to take honey off their hands at any 
price. When honey is at a high price, 
they leave us strictly alone and yet 
we have to do business, pay rent and 


one 


carry on our operations just as we 
always did.” 
We are being blamed here at 


American Bee Journal for being the 
ones to create Order M-118. Business 
relations are threatened although we 


had little to do with it. People are 
jittery, unreasonable, and fail to 
realize that the purpose of such an 


order is not to create a hardship, but 
to preserve existing supplies for the 
use of everybody. The War Pro- 
duction Board, we are sure, has no 
intention of working a hardship on 
any industry. Changes are expected 
to be made as experience indicates 
when the original are not 
properly devised. 

One change which has been made 
apparently in M-118 so far is the 
granting of appeals to persons ac- 
cumulating an inventory in good faith 
previous to March 26. In other words, 
all contracts shall be allowed fulfil- 
ment. This should mean a relief to 
many concerns now having stocks of 
honey which might be considered to 
be frozen by Order M-118 effected 


orders 


(Please turn to page 278) 
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GENERAL MAXIMUM 
PRICE REGULATION 
FOR HONEY 


Extracted honey is now covered 
under the General Maximum Price 
Regulation affecting agricultural 
products, at all levels, including re- 
tailer, wholesaler, bottler, importer 
and beekeeper. Comb honey is ex- 
cluded as a raw agricultural com- 
modity. 

Adminstrator Leon Henderson has 
ruled that extracted honey is covered 
because it is processed and not a raw 
agricultural commodity. Operations 
such as straining or extracting con- 
stitute processing, which are used in 
preparing extracted honey for the 
market. 

Under the GMPB, the maximum 
price which may be charged by an 
individual seller to a purchaser for 
extracted honey is the top figure at 
which it was sold to a purchaser of 
the same class, but not necessarily 
the same purchaser, during March, 
1942. By this method, differences 
in prices for various grades and 
colors, and services, quantities and 
discounts which existed will prevail. 
Lower prices than those established 
by this regulation may be charged, 
demanded, paid or offered. If a bee- 
keeper did not sell as much as $75.00 
worth of honey in any single calendar 
month in the year preceding March 
1942, he is not covered by this regu- 
lation and can sell honey at any figure 
he can obtain. OPA requests honey 
industry representatives to contact 
their nearest regional office on further 
questions of interpretations. These 
offices are located at Boston, Mass.; 
New York City, N. Y.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Chicago, IIl.; Dallas, 
Texas; Denver, Colo.; and San 
Francisco, California. 

In case a seller had a maximum 
price during March which was ma- 
terially below the general market 
price, he is entitled to relief from this 
hardship. This relief must be in the 
form of a written authorization from 
the Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C. In other words, 
the beekeeper whose highest sale 
price for honey during March was 6 
cents should file an appeal with OPA 
asking to be relieved from this. He 
should be allowed to go as high as 
the accepted market price during that 
month. This would also apply to 
beeswax, if the discrepancy makes a 
hardship on the beekeeper. 

Progressive Pricing Formula 

The simplified presentation of the 
regulations was described as a “pro- 
gressive pricing formula” containing 
these rules on which prices should be 
based :— 

1. The highest delivered price in 
March for the same goods. 

2. If no delivery was made of the 
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goods in March, then the highest 
offering price applies. 

3. If no delivery and no offering 
price obtained during the month, then 
the highest delivery price for similar 
goods governs. 

4. If there was no delivery of 
similar goods then the highest offer- 
ing price of such goods shall be taken 
as the price basis. 

5. If none of the above apply then 
the highest price of competitors is to 
be used in the application outlined. 

This regulation may be difficult to 
interpret. We need a ceiling which 
is adjustable for price levels and 
which is definite and certain. 


e 


SUGAR REGULATION 


The apparently new and permanent 
sugar regulation concerning bee- 
keepers is now as follows: Beekeepers 
requiring sugar for feeding bees may 
secure permit for it from sugar 
control board (tire control board). 
Information is at hand with the prin- 
cipals of the schools in any town in 
the United States. 

The board will issue a certificate 
under provisions made allowable by 
the Sugar Rationing Board in Wash- 
ington whereby beekeepers can se- 
cure an amount of sugar to the 
amount of 10 pounds per colony per 
year for feeding purposes. This should 
be enough. In extreme cases, ex- 
ceptions might be made, but we hope 
that there are no such emergencies. 
If beekeepers are provident, 10 
pounds of sugar will be sufficient for 


DEFENSE POSTER 


Here is a facsimile of a poster 
printed and distributed in Ohio. The 
poster was designed by Dr. Lawrence 
E. Hicks, 8 Chatham Road, Columbus, 
Ohio. Dr. Hicks is not only interested 
in beekeeping, but is operating a 
number of apiaries. He is the Di- 
rector of the Ohio Wild Life Institute. 
Probably some copies can be obtained 
directly from Dr. Hicks. It might pay 
to have them made in a more per- 


even the most demanding circum- 
stances unless it be with some 
breeders who are in locations re- 
quiring the use of sugar constantly 
during the breeding season. 

Blanks furnished by the Sugar 
Rationing Board will cover the situ- 
ation fully and certificates will be 
issued to the beekeeper for the pur- 
chase of his sugar as and when he 
wants it. In using the certificate, the 
certificate is surrendered to the sup- 
plier. Any beekeeper who did not 
register on April 28 or 29, 1942 may 
still be registered at the office of his 
board. Each registrant using sugar 
for feeding bees, on or before the 
15th day of each succeeding month, 
should file with his board a written 
report of the use he has made of the 
sugar and the amount still on hand. 
A record should be kept of such re- 
ports. 

In order to determine the number 
of pounds of sugar to be allowed for 
any period for feeding bees multiply 
the number of colonies of bees to be 
fed during the calendar year by 10, 
and multiply the product by the quo- 
tient obtained after dividing the 
number of weeks during which the 
bees are fed within the period for 
which application is made, by the 
total number of weeks such bees are 
fed during the full calendar year. For 
example, assuming a beekeeper feeds 
50 colonies during the calendar year 
and that the bees fed during five 
weeks of the year, two of which are 
in the period for which the appli- 
cation is made, the provisional allow- 
ance will be determined as follows: 
50x10x2/5 equals 200”. 
manent form than printing on white 
cardboard for distribution if there is 
sufficient interest. 

It is a good idea for two reasons. 
The beekeeper becomes immediately 
conscious of the fact that he does 
have a definite useful place in the 
war. Also, it acquaints the public 
with this fact about which the public 
probably has not the least knowledge 
or appreciation. Beekeepers could 
well make use of this placard dis- 
playing it prominently in all their 
apiaries. 
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IN WAR EXPLOSIVES. 





PLEASE DO NOT DISTURB 
This Apiary is a Vital Unit in National Defense. 
These bees are working for you, for neighboring farms, for U. S. A. 
1. Honey is badly needed to relieve the sugar shortage—as a healthful, 
morale building food of high mineral content. 
=: 2. Beeswax has hundreds of war uses—wate: proofing belts, coils, 
: etc. A typical war factory machine requires ten pounds. 
3. Bees are indispensable in pollination of fruits, legumes, and many 
other farm crops. Tests in 1941 showed: 
a. Without bees—' bushel of clover seed per acre. 
b. With bees—8 bushels. A difference of 16 to 1. 
Bees can increase yields of many crops 2 to 20 times. 


Bees make possible legume Seed production, ENABLING EACH FARM 
TO PRODUCE ITS OWN NITRATE FERTILIZER through the growth 


of legume plants. Thus scarce chemical nitrates are saved FOR USE 
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These bees came from one of the 
colonies owned by Reese Knapp near 
Dade City, Florida. It was discovered 
by Mrs. Knapp about Thanksgiving. 
The bees were in a scrub oak near the 
edge of his grove and located on a 
limb ten feet from the ground un- 
sheltered and unprotected from wind 


and rain. The bees were pretty in 


color and of a gentle disposition. The 
picture was made in May. They came 
through an unusually cold winter with 
temperatures ranging as low as 16 de- 
grees, causing severe losses among the 
colonies in hives and many apiaries. 
However, these bees came through 
with flying colors and built up strong 
in the spring. 

Several times again in the spring, 
the bees became so heavy with brood 
and honey that their weight broke 
them off in a wind. If all the combs 
had been supported in some way, this 
colony would have been the envy of 
many a beekeeper and the equal of 
the strongest. 

A great deal has been written 
about resistance and hardiness. These 


bees should offer possibilities for 
study. 
Alfred C. Roberts, 
Dade City, Florida. 
¢ 
WATERING DEVICE 
This picture shows bees getting 


water from a tub taken from an old 
hand washer with bark for floats in 
the water. The picture is sent in by 
Edwin Goff, of Blissfield, Michigan. 
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THE “SEABEES” 


Harold L. Kelly, of Forest Glen, 
Maryland, president of the Maryland 
State Beekeepers’ Association, sends 
us this design. “Seabees’”’ is the name 
chosen to designate the new Naval 
Construction Regiments, a flying bee, 
fighting mad, a sailor hat on its head, 
a spitting “Tommy Gun,” a wrench, 
a carpenter’s hammer. The _ bee’s 
sleeves bear the Naval rating badges 
of gunner’s mate, machinist’s mate, 
and carpenter’s mate. The _ back- 


ground is sea blue and the 
rounding hawser indicates its con- 
nection with the Navy. The word 
“Seabees” is from the _ phonetic 
pronunciation of the letters “CB,” 
for Construction Battalions. Frank 
Iafrate, a civilian employee of the 


sur- 


Public Works Division at Quonset 
Point, Rhode Island, drew the in- 
signia. The Construction Regiments 


will engage in offensive combat and 
will be prepared and trained to give 
a good account of themselves. 


—_ 
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In 1938 my bees became a nuisance 
to the neighbors, buzzing around their 
hydrants, and tubs, and stinging every- 
one in sight during hot weather. I 
was notified twice by letters from our 
prosecuting attorney, threatening to 
bring suit against me if I did not do 
something about the bees. I started 
moving the hives around; then by 
way of experiment I built a fish pond 
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10 feet across and 2 feet deep. I 
stocked this with fish, water lilies, and 
other water plants, such as water 
buttercups which grow very rapidly. 
As a result my hives are all within 
twenty feet of my house, I have more 
bees, and satisfied neighbors. 

I pick up any bees I find in apple 
boxes, or delapidated hives. This 
brings me in contact with many 
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This picture shows the packing of 
a part of the 6,000 pounds of Mani- 
toba honey which recently left for 
England, the gift of 63 beekeepers. 
All the handling and processing was 
done at no cost. The honey was in 
the hands of the Manitoba Red Cross. 
The Manitoba Co-operative 
Producers packed and prepared the 


Honey 


shipment in four pound tins labeled 
with a Red Cross label. 

The Canadian Red Cross 
arrangements for the exportation of 


made 


jams and marmalade donated by pro- 
ducers for relief in the bombed out 
areas of Britain. There is no pro- 
duction of these commodities in Mani- 


toba so the Winnipeg unit of the Red 
Cross suggested that Manitoba might 
supply honey. 

The Manitoba Co-operative offered 
to receive and process the honey, the 
Red Cross to supply the tins, cartons 
and pay freight charges. A circular 
was sent out to members outlining the 
project. 

We think your readers might be 
interested in this as there is a possi- 
bility that such similar action might 
be desirable in the United States as 
time goes on. It is always easy for 
producers to donate a small fraction 
of their crop. 

F. R. Garland, Ass’t Manager, 
Manitoba Co-operative 
Honey Producers, Ltd. 








people, who call me “The Bee Man.” 
I often make future customers of 
these people. In picking up these bees 
I feel I am able to keep down foul- 
brood which develops so rapidly when 
the bees are not properly cared for, 
there are about forty hives waiting 
for me to pick up as soon as the 
weather permits. I like to get them 
before the bees begin to fly. 
T. H. Rownes, 
Washington. 
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PHILIP DADANT 
WINS SCHOLARSHIP 


For his outstanding scholarship as 
a freshman in the University of Ili- 
nois, Philip Maurice Dadant, son of 
M. G. Dadant, has been named for 
membership in Phi Eta _ Sigma, 
national honorary scholastic society 
for freshmen men. His average for 
the first semester was 5.00 based on 
5 for “A”, 4 for “B”, ete. 

Phi Eta Sigma now has 39 chapters 
throughout the nation. Its purpose is 
to encourage high scholarship among 
freshmen. 
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FU 
SCRAPI 
COMB 


By KARL E. KILLION 











HEN finished comb honey supers 

have been removed, they are 
loaded onto a truck and brought to 
the honey house. After the first 
supers have been finished, almost 
every trip home from the apiaries 
will find some finished section supers 
coming in, unlike extracted honey 
production where the honey is re- 
moved on more of a mass scale. 

As the supers are brought into the 
shop, they are stacked about fifteen 
high, about as high as I care to reach. 
An empty super with a tight fitting 
cover is placed on top of each stack, 
and each stack is at once fumigated 
for wax moth. If the honey remains 
in the supers any length of time, it 
is fumigated once each week. 

After having tried several kinds of 
chemicals and plans to prevent moth 
destruction in comb honey, I still pre- 
fer carbon bisulphide. Chlorosol or 
methyl bromide are two new chem- 
icals, but I have tried neither. I have 
tried burning sulphur, using cyano- 


gas, in comparison with carbon 
bisulphide and also _ paradichloro- 
benzine. The last was highly recom- 


mended and I wanted to get some- 
thing to lessen fire hazard and be 
safe, but people complained about the 
flavor of the honey, saying it tasted 
like everything from wild cherry to 
coal tar. 


In using carbon bisulphide, about 





The top of the super being scraped with 
razor blade. 
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MIGATING AN 
MG SECT 
HONEY 








The scrapings of parawax and propolis are 
brushed off. 


an ordinary saucerful is used in the 
empty super on the top of each stack, 
about enough for the fifteen supers. 
Care must always be used with it, 
however, to keep it away from fire. 
On the evening before we plan to 
scrape the stack of supers, the honey 
is given a “shot.” 

Since the scraping of comb 
in the Air Way super will 
somewhat from other supers, 


honey 
differ 
I will 





In turning, care must be used to prevent 


sections from falling out. Note right hand 


and arm holding sections in place. 
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Super is placed on table right side up. All 
four springs are removed. 


explain it carefully. Four springs 
are removed from the super and the 
top of the sections are scraped with 
a single edge safety razor blade. This 
removes the parawax and propolis. 
Then the super is turned bottom side 
up. Carefully, using the left hand 
to prevent the sections from falling 
out after being turned over and the 
super lying bottom up, the block of 
sections will loosen with a light 
pressure or with a special push board 
and dropped to the bench. 

The super shell is then lifted from 
around the sections, the T tins re- 
moved ‘by a light stroke of the hive 
tool and the bottom of the sections 
scraped with the razor blade. The 
entire group of sections are then 
turned right side up on the table. 
Each individual section can then be 
removed and the scraping finished. 
In picking up each section, it is held 
in the left hand by the top and 
bottom, and as it is turned for 
scraping, it is shifted to accommodate 
the scraping. Since the sections have 
been paraffined, no fingermarks will 


be shown. Don’t hold them by the 
sides. Here, the fingermarks will 
show. 


The scraping knife is an old table 





quired (de 
to loosen 


pending on amount of propolis) 
sections from super shell. 
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The shell is next lifted off the block of 


sections. 





The T tins are removed by a light upward 


tap with the hive tool, 


The entire group of 
turned right side up. 
as one unit. 
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24 sections are now 


They 


can be handled 





; : 


The sections are removed one at a time 
and scraped individually with a special 
scraping knife In scraping, each section is 
handled only by the top and bottom of 
section. 


knife cut off and filed to the right 
size and shape and kept sharp. 

During the year when _ propolis 
is gathered, many more supers can be 
scraped in a given time than in years 
when much propolis is gathered. 

Mrs. Killion has proved herself to 
be indispensable when comb honey 
has to be scraped. Although she is 
somewhat allergic to bee stings and 
cannot help in apiary work, she is 
expert at the scraping table. It takes 
hours of tiresome labor to clean up 
a crop of section comb honey. 

One must ever be on the alert, a 
mere slip of a knife and a section 
is ruined. Once a knife rips a hole 
in the cappings, there is no way of 
gluing up the leak. If a section or 
super is dropped on the floor, no 
Humpty Dumpty can help. Careful 
and efficient help is important in pre- 
paring comb honey for market. 


. 


RECIPROCITY AND 
LABOR 


N. C. Jensen, of Macon, Mississippi, 
a prominent package bees and queen 
breeder, makes a suggestion which 
might give many a way out of labor 
difficulties. He says, ““Many of the 
southern breeders have had experi- 
ence in honey production and in other 
phases of commercial beekeeping and, 
under present conditions, it might 
prove mutually profitable if some 
plan could be worked out so that the 
beekeepers of the South might se- 
cure employment with honey pro- 
ducers in the North during the 
summer season, giving them an occu- 
pation during a period which is 
usually dull with them, and at the 
same time helping the northern bee- 
keeper out of his labor difficulties. 
Some actual reciprocity between both 
the North and the South might result 
from such a _ plan, something of 
mutual benefit which might be con- 


IN FURTHER MEMORY 
OF DR. BECK 


By Addison Webb 


E were all shocked to read of 

the death of Dr. Beck in Janu- 
ary It is well to record here a 
record of his life. 

Dr. Beck was born in 
seventy-one years ago. 1894 he was 
graduated by the Royal Hungarian 
University of Budapest. In his first 
years, after graduation, he served as 
an interne in the surgical department 
of St. Stephen’s Hospital in Budapest, 
where he was later promoted to 
second assistant and then to first 
assistant and substitute chief. For 
two years he visited at the prominent 
surgical clinics of Europe where he 
pursued a self imposed post gradu- 
ate study: Gussenbauer in Vienna, 
Bergmann in Berlin, Czerny in 
Heidelberg, Mikulic in Breslau, 
Woelfler in Prague, Kocher in Bern, 
and clinics in Paris and London. 

In 1901 he became a _ practicing 
physician in New York City. He at- 
tended professionally so many of the 
members of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association that he was finally nick- 
named its “official physician.’’ He was 
rich in learning about the honeybee, 
and from the depths of this he com- 
piled an immense volume of material. 
His final effort was to have been a 
four volume book entitled “‘Bees and 
Mankind.’”’ It traced the influence of 
bees on the social life of man. The 
material is in the possession of the 
executor of the estate and much of it 
has been contributed in installments 
in the American Bee Journal 


Hungary 


Dr. Beck’s scientific treatise on the 
use of bee sting poison, published as 
“Bee Venom Therapy,” in 1935 by 
D. Appleton-Century Company, of 
New York and London, is considered 
a full scientific discussion of an im- 
portant medical practice. His ‘‘Honey 
and Health” published by McBride & 
Company has become well known to 
beekeepers. 

So our friend who left us these 
works has gone. A familiar face, an 
encouraging smile, a fortifying word 
and a sustaining friendship has been 
taken out of our lives, but his name 
will remain forever written into the 
history of beekeeping. 


New York. 


tinued even 
emergency.”’ 


beyond the present 


It is a good suggestion. Those who 
read can act on it to suit their inter- 
est and convenience. We have al- 
ready written to breeders in our own 
interest. 
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PROJECT 


By JAMES BEECKEN 


AST fall my folks moved into the 

country. Having lived my whole 
life (12 years) in the city, with many 
friends of my own age within easy 
walking distance, I found the country 
mighty lonesome. I inquired around 
a bit and found that the only club I 
could belong to out here would be 
the 4-H Club. But, to become a 
member of the 4-H Club I would have 
to have some projects. Now, living 
in the country with many acres of 
rich fertile soil on which to grow the 
feed to fatten your calves, pigs, 
chickens, etc. is one thing, but to 
live in the country without any acres, 
with only a big yard, is an entirely 
different thing. When I realized what 
I was up against I groaned deeply 
and long. I thought my goose as a 
4-H Club member was cooked. 

Then my mother came to. the 
rescue and suggested that if I did 
not have the acres of land necessary 
to raise pigs, calves, chickens, etc., 
that I had just better take something 
for my project where I could make 
use of our neighbor’s fertile fields. 
I guess I must have looked at her a 
little worriedly because she took one 
look at my face and burst out laugh- 
ing. ‘‘No son,” she said, ‘‘I have not 
lost my mind. It’s just that I am 
using mine and you are not!” Then 
she went on to explain that our yard 
was plenty large enough for me to 
keep bees as a project. As she talked, 
her excitement increased. ‘‘Why” she 
cried, “Your bees can forage for 
their food from all the farmers with- 
in two or two and one-half miles from 
here. They will not only allow your 
project to feed off of their land but 
they will actually feel you are doing 
them a favor in allowing the bees in 
their fields.”” Well, needless to say, 
her enthusiasm was catching. Before 
the day was over we had written 
several cards trying to obtain liter- 
ature on bees. We sent to Washing- 
ton, to bee supply companies, ete. 
And how we did pour over that liter- 
ature as it arrived! The more we 
learned the more we wanted to learn. 


Our hopes had just about reached 
the sky when we heard something 
that just about took the wind out 
of our sails. We learned that many 
of the farmers hereabouts had started 
with bees but that they had been 
completely wiped out by foulbrood. 
We heard many tales about how the 
hives, upon examination, were noth- 
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ing but a tangled black mess of moth 
webs. But, at about the time our 
hopes were crushed to the level of 
our shoe soles, we read about the 
experimenting that was being done 
with a disease resisting type of bee. 
Immediately our hopes went soaring 
again and the skies were all blue once 
more. All winter long we studied 
that fascinating subject, the bee. Our 
minds were made up. I would take 
bees for my 4-H Club project! 
Flowers would be the other. We 
figured the two ought to work out 
well together. 


To begin with I ordered five Modi- 
fied Dadant hives and, of course, all 
the other necessary paraphernalia 
that would be necessary to good bee- 
keeping for a beginner. Yes, I might 
as well confess it first as last, I 
ordered gloves too. I know you 
“regulars” would blush for shame 
at the mere “mention” of wearing 
gloves, but, somehow, I felt just a 
little timid about handling them bare 
handed. Dad thought mother and I 
had done all the talking and planning 
about this “old bee business” and 
didn’t see just why he should help 
with the nailing of the hives. How- 
ever, I used all of my persuasive 
powers and in the end he consented; 
very graciously, I think. But as he 
worked he assured me again and 
again that he would not have any- 
thing to do with the bees themselves. 
He just had no use or no time for 
bees! He did enjoy the paint job 
and helped me to the bitter end, 
wielding that brush like a_ good 
fellow. 

I ordered three packages of dis- 
ease resistant bees with queens, and 
by the time my bees arrived, April 
16, I had all my hives all set up and 
waiting for their new occupants. The 
maple trees were all in full bloom at 
that time. Can you feature it? 
Until that day I never knew that 
maple trees had blossoms! It was 
just no time at all and my bees were- 
bringing in pollen. I had to feed, 
of course, because I had hived them 
on crimp-wired foundation. It was 
pretty cold and raw, those days, but 
to my great delight my bees didn’t 
stop for anything. The minute the 
sun peeked from behind the clouds, 
away they’d go! My mother and I 
would sit and watch them for hours. 
They look so comical when they 
wobble in with those big balls of 
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yellow pollen making their legs so 
bow-legged! 

Then on the 26th of April the fruit 
trees started to bloom. Not lagging 
far behind came the dandelions, but 
from the very first the plum trees 
were the favorites. They were liter- 
ally covered with bees. And did they 
ever pack in the pollen from those 
plum trees! To me that was the most 
thrilling sight of the whole summer! 
We could watch those on the lower 
branches very closely and _ they 
scraped together such big loads we 
marveled that they ever reached the 
hives in safety. As long as the plum 
trees were in bloom the dandelions 
had to go begging for attention. It 
was at that time that mother began 
calling them “her’’ bees. When I 
brought her to task about it she was 
quite resentful. ‘Who thought about 
bees for a project to begin with” she 
wanted to know. Well, I didn’t say 
much, because to tell the truth I was 
glad to see her enjoying MY project. 

We had a grand spring and on the 
31st of May the white clover began 
blooming. I began putting on supers. 
That’s about the time my dad came 
to life. If there is one thing my dad 
loves more than honey it’s more 
honey! He watched now with inter- 
est. One day when I was not at home 
a swarm of bees lit in one of our 
apple trees. Knowing how I would 
feel if he let that swarm get away, 
dad went in and arrayed himself for 
the fray. That’s where the bees 
showed a great deal of “horse sense.” 
Dad hived those bees without any 
trouble at all and they won him over 
completely. The next day I heard 
him bragging to one of our neighbors 
how thrilled he was in catching that 
swarm and hiving them so easily, all 
himself. I was nearly knocked pop- 
eyed to hear him calling MY bees HIS 

(Please turn to page 278) 
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THINGS SEEN AND 


HEARD 


THE MAN WHO IS CONSIDERS 


THE BOY WHO WAS 
By E. L. SECHRIST 


san a man as he nears three score 
years and ten look backward and 
correctly evaluate the things he has 
seen and heard? Can he say, “These 
things which have happened to me 
have made me what I am?” Can he 
distinguish between the influence of 
heredity and the counter influence of 
experience — environment, contacts 
and the interplay of things done, seen 
and told or read about? Can he de- 
cide for himself what things were 
important and what were not? 


I look back on my boyhood and try 
to do this, to get the view I had as 
a boy and compare it with later con- 
clusions. I shall try to be impersonal 
and to select circumstances and 
thoughts of interest to others. I shall 
be rash enough to try to do what 
“they” say is impossible—what is 
said to be impossible has always had 
a fascination for me. 

“They” say that the grown-up 
reads into the doings and sayings of 
himself as a boy many things which 
he learned long afterward, through 
experience and meditation. That may 
be partly true, but I question whether 
it is wholly so. After all, the child 
is father of the man. The child 
probably knows “instinctively” a 
thousand things he hasn’t~ the 
language to express, and sometimes 
he even fails to act as we grown-ups 
think he should because he really 
does “know” better than we do— 
knows from a spiritual if not a ma- 
terial point of view. So it is that 
the words the man remembers as 
the thoughts of the boy may be the 
words that went unuttered, but were 
there just the same. 

Therefore, I give the child who 
looks at me with big wondering eyes 
credit for knowing many things he 
does not say or do. Perhaps in time 
(maybe not until the spirit has freed 
itself from the body) we shall be able 
to look at another person and, in the 
glance of the eye, the light on the 
face, the expression on the lips, read 
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what would take a thousand words 
to utter. If we were so honest and 
without guile that the mind could be 
expressed fully in the face—if we 
did not continually wear a mask, 
what would be the need of words 
or language to make known our 
thoughts? 

I shall not try to emulate such 
writers as James Joyce, and write in 
apparently detached and_ broken 
sentences omitting “unnecessary” 
words. Although a few authors have 
gained fame by giving only what they 
maintain to be the key words to the 
thoughts they wish to express, I am 
a little suspicious of those who claim 
that they know what the author is 
really trying to say. May it not be 
that these “wise” readers are posing 
and pretending to understand? While 
we live, language seems necessary if 
we are to communicate with each 
other, to understand and to find 
wisdom. If I think in words at all, 
it seems likely that I think in con- 
nected sentences. Moreover, while life 
and language are two different arts, 
yet there is a deep correspondence: 
between them. 

An old friend of mine, J. William 
Lloyd, has written a book ‘Wisdom 
and Beauty,”’ which begins: “Now in 
that year of the world, when men 
were sick of soul-stumbling and de- 
sired wisdom rather than’ words, 
Reksa, the Boy, came to Eneres, the 
Old Man, and said: ‘Tell me, O 
Eneres, what is Wisdom?’ 

“And the Old Man looked out to 
the far horizons, where the hills 
rippled into the sky, and answered 
him: ‘Wisdom, my son, is to center 
your life always on the largeness of 
the Large Things, and to appreciate 
beautifully the beauty of the Little 
Things. Wisdom is to keep in the 
Center, and not fall over to either 
side. Wisdom is to know with no 
end to your knowing, and to grow 
with no end to your growing.’’ 

I ask myself questions as to what 
I know, and try to answer them, 
recognizing that no question can be 
answered satisfactorily as to life and 
its meaning until someone’ under- 
stands the entire science of Man. 





Who was the boy I once was, who 
started beekeeping some fifty years 
ago? How did he come to be a bee- 
keeper, and why did he always come 
back again to the bees, although he 
did other things? 

He was born on a farm in Ohio and 
there grew up. The farm was about 
20 miles from Medina, which, because 
of A. Il. Root, had even in those days 
became a Mecca for beekeepers. 
There were no bees on the home farm 
in the boy’s early boyhood, but when 
he went with his parents to visit 
Uncle Hi and Aunt Mary, honey was 
on the table and there were bees in 
the backyard. 

Always interested in the things of 
nature, the boy watched the bees 
and saw them carrying pollen and 
wondered about them. He already 
knew the plants and living creatures 
on the farm and where most of the 
wild ones lived in the woods and 
fields. He had followed the two 
creeks which ran through the farm 
to their junction, and then further 
until they joined a still larger one, 
the Muddy Fork. And he had seen 
bees busy on the flowers along the 
brookside and in the fields. So it 
seemed to the boy that he must know 
something more about them. 

Then on another farm where old 
Uncle Joe lived he found some bees 
in old American hives, with frames, 
which were not readily removable 
after the bees had been in them a 
year or two; but there was a glass 
in the rear through which the boy 
could look while Uncle Joe told him 
wonderful tales of the bees. Some- 
times he would take honey home for 
the family table. 

Looking backward, it would appear 
that when the boy became interested 
in anything he simply had to go 
ahead and find out as much as he 
could about it. Perhaps he allowed 
himself to become interested in too 
many things, and scattered his ener- 
gies. However, as he grew older, he 
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found himself setting many things 
aside simply because he found that 
everything was interesting, and he 
could not hope to learn all that was 
to be known, so he had to become 
selective. Nevertheless, the range of 
his investigations were wide and he 
was often amazed at the narrow limits 
of knowledge with which most people 
content themselves. At first, of 
course, he did not understand that 
there was any difference between 
knowledge and wisdom. He wanted to 
know for the sake of knowing, but he 
did not always center his life on the 
largeness of the large things, and the 
beauty of little things as his friend 
advised. Now, after many decades, 
he still wants to know many things, 
but the eagerness for knowledge, 
little by little, changes its field from 
that of the natural phenomena of the 
natural world to that of the mind 
and spirit, and knowledge begins to 
seem less important than wisdom. 

As a lad, he was not strong, and 
it was more than once prophesied that 
he would not live to grow up. So he 
was permitted to ‘waste’? many hours 
in the woods and along the streams, 
and when he became interested in 
bees, his father was not against 
having him spend some time with 
them. 

At about the age of 12 or 16, he 
began to earn a little money taking 
photographs for friends and neigh- 
bors, with a little old-fashioned 
camera on a tripod. At this time 
there were no kodaks and making 
pictures was one of the mysteries 
which the boy wanted to learn about. 
With eight dollars he finally bought 
a one-story hive of Italian bees from 
a beekeeper a long way off (ten miles 
from home in another county). The 
boy brought the bees from that dis- 
tance with the horse and buggy. Ten 
miles was quite a trek. 

Having the bees, his father drove 
with him to Medina in a spring wagon 
behind two farm horses. They started 
in early morning and it was an all- 
day trip. At Medina, they saw the 
beehive factory, talked with A. I. 
Root, and became acquainted with his 
two sons, Ernest and Huber. A. I. 
made quite a strong impression on 
the young beekeeper. He has a place 
among those who have tried to live as 
though they worked in the presence 
of their Maker. He was a sincere and 
honest man. He realized there was 
something in human life that lay 
deeper than the competition under 
which all business was carried on, and 
a higher destiny for man than the 
survival of the fittest by natural 
selection alone. 

Charles Darwin knew the same 
thing when he said he knew nothing of 
human development as restricted to 
the mind, and that his whole study of 
both plants and animals was based 
on its simpler and unreasoning form. 
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He acknowledged that when he viewed 
the competition in the world of 
nature, whose cruel characteristics 
and struggles for survival forced into 
science the idea of the survival of 
the fittest, he studied it only as a 
factor in nature of simple, reason- 
less biologic force, and admitted that 
he had to gather his examples and 
specimens from among the clams, the 
ferns, the barnyard fowls. The human 
mind or spirit was beyond him. 

Also, although Darwin saw the 
rising turmoil of the great labor 
movement among men and_e en- 
couraged the study of it, he said that 
it was entirely above his sphere and 
his life work. These turmoils must 
be solved by others. He saw in them, 
however, the foreshadowings of a 
nobler power yet scarcely known, 
manifested in the gift of reason and 
the faculties of the spirit. This was 
the power that the great wizard of 
the electrical world, Charles F. Stein- 
metz, took into consideration when he 
said that “the next great revolution 
in the world would be a spiritual one.” 

But, let’s see! I believe I left the 
boy I used to be in Medina, getting 
together some _ simple beekeeping 
supplies. The boy and his father 
brought home some hives and a two- 
frame extractor. He had already be- 
gun to read Gleanings in Bee Culture, 
but the American Bee Journal, al- 
though he knew of it, was a long way 
off in another state, and he did not 
read it until some years later. He 
had no thought then that he was to 
make beekeeping the major industry 
of his life. He was simply learning 
new things about a fascinating part 
of the world of nature. 

One of his teachers at this time 
was an old Dutchman who came 
through the country selling double- 
walled chaff hives to farmers. He 
often stopped at the boy’s home, and 
in the evening asked him questions 
which the boy answered readily, for 
had he not learned much about bees 
from the ABC of Beekeeping? (This 
book had not then become also the 
XYZ.) The boy knew what the book 
said, for it contained much knowledge 
about bees, but the wisdom about 
them was still largely unknown to him. 
Something, however, he derived from 
his association with the Dutchman, 
with whom he wandered through the 
woods, catching bees with his hands 
from the flowers and putting them 
into the bee hunting box. They then 
lined the bees to their homes, perhaps 
in some low tree stub, perhaps high 
in an old tree. Then they cut down 
the tree so they could get the bees 
and take them home. 

He also learned something about 
men from this same Dutchman who 
was the first habitual user of tobacco 
he had known much about and the 
boy thought chewing tobacco was a 
dirty habit. Once, when bee hunting, 


the old Dutchman’s supply of tobacco 
became exhausted, and the man be- 
came so disagreeable the boy walked 
miles to a village to get some for him. 
He still remembers that he was 
ashamed to walk into the store and 
ask for a plug of tobacco. However, 
when he had summoned up the cour- 
age to get it and had taken it back, 
all was well, and the old man was 
himself again, an interesting old chap 
full of stories about bees, and about 
life. He told about how the young 
queens talked in their cells before the 
bees let them cut their way out, and 
taught him to imitate the sounds they 
made so that he could recognize them 
when he heard them ‘queaking”’ 
Many of his stories were instructive, 
but some of them should be taken 
with a grain of salt as something 
interesting, but to be demonstrated. 

This experience of having to sup- 
ply his friend with a plug of tobacco 
to keep him in a good humor placed 
another black mark against tobacco. 
One had already been placed there 
because the asthma with which his 
mother was troubled was aggravated 
by tobacco smoke. The boy decided 
he would not acquire a habit which 
would disturb other people and would 
make him do things he would not do 
when in a normal frame of mind. 
Whiskey was always in the house 
too, for medicine. He liked the odor 
of it and the tang of it, but he saw 
it was dangerous and he never ac- 
quired the habit of using it. 

The boy had control over a danger- 
ous temper too. Later, I shall tell you 
why it seemed important to develop 
such control, and the part the bee 
played in it. The boy found it not 
too difficult to refrain from thing: 
that did not seem good for him. 
There were so many large and beauti 
ful things in the world—why should 
he let himself be sidetracked by the 
useless or mean? Already he was be- 
ginning to read and think along the 
lines with which this story began, 
and to seek the wisdom, that wisdom 
which the Preacher who was King 
over Israel in Jerusalem searched for. 
“Wisdom is better than strength,” 
said this king, and he also said, ‘‘My 
son, eat thou honey for it is good; 
and the honeycomb, for it is sweet to 
the taste.”” The Preacher compared 
honey to wisdom, honey being sweet 
to the taste, as wisdom is to the soul. 
“If thou hast found wisdom,”’ he con- 
tinued, “then there shall-be a reward, 
and thy hope shall not be cast off.” 

I am sure, however, that such re- 
flections did not absorb much of the 
time of this boy who was, in fact, 
quite a normal one, sometimes selfish 
and inconsiderate, but wanting to do 
what was right on the whole. The 
fullness of his interest in wisdom 
and in making his life worth while 
did not come until much later in his 


life. 
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BEES AFFECT ABUNDANCE 
OF NATION'S FOOD SUPPLY 


By GEORGE H. REA, 


Assistant Professor of Apiculture, 


Cornell University 


ITHOUT honeybees it is doubt- 

ful whether America would have 
sufficient to eat. I have made this 
statement over the radio and before 
many gatherings of beekeepers, fruit 
growers, farmers, schools, and clubs 
for the past twenty years. However 
startling the statement, there are 
many facts to support it and _ pos- 
sibilities of more facts to be found if 
and when further investigations are 
made. 

About 15,000 colonies of bees are 
rented, annually, for use in_ the 
orchards of the three major fruit 
growing areas of New York State 
alone. In addition, the growers own 
several thousand colonies that are 
kept permanently in or near the 
orchards. It has been difficult in 
recent years, however, to keep bees 
in the orchards without damage to 
them by poison sprays. But fruit 
growing is not profitable in many 
orchards without the presence of 
strong colonies of bees. 

In common with other agricultural 
activities, fruit growing was given a 
tremendous impetus during the first 
World War, and extensive orchard 
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planting was the result. Many of 
these plantings were made without 
regard for the necessity of having 
the right varieties interplanted for 
cross pollination. Another factor un- 
favorable to effective pollination was 
the destruction of beneficial wild in- 
sects by clean cultivation of the land 
and application of poisonous sprays 
and dust. 

A few years later, when these 
orchards should have begun profitable 
bearing, many fruit growers com- 
plained that the trees were dis- 
appointing in this respect, regardless 
of good cultural methods. This com- 
plaint was heard widely from many 
of the major fruit growing areas of 
this country. It is unnecessary to 
discuss at length the project in ento- 
mology and horticulture in which in- 
vestigations were conducted leading 
to correction of the faulty conditions. 
Top working and interplanting to the 
right varieties and moving bees into 
the orchards in large numbers re 
sulted in greatly increased yields. 
Bouquets of blossoms of other va- 
rieties are used by some growers. 
Examples of crops increased as high 





Hives of bees under trees in an apple orchard. 
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as 1,000 per cent might be given. 

Outstanding among apples of high 
market value, the Northern Spy and 
McIntosh do not yield profitable crops 
without cross pollination with other 
varieties. I mention these only to 
contrast them with the Baldwin that 
is not supposed to need insect service. 
Bees are rarely supplied to Baldwin 
orchards; and yet, it is the belief of 
many Baldwin growers that when 
bees work freely on the blossoms a 
greater percentage of large and 
perfect apples result. Examination 
of small Baldwin apples reveals the 
fact that few if any seeds have de- 
veloped. Small or deformed fruit is 
often the result of imperfect fertili- 
zation at the time of blossom. 

It seems to be generally believed 
that citrus fruit blossoms do not need 
insect service for pollination. Ob- 
viously this is true of seedless va- 
rieties, but how about those varieties 
that bear seeds? Some citrus growers 
declare that they harvest better crops 
by having bees in the groves to work 
on the blossoms. It is only reason- 
able to suppose that these growers 
are right because development of the 
seeds depends upon pollen fertili- 
zation, and the influence of seed de- 
velopment should be in the direction 
of more perfect fruit as in the case 
of the Baldwin apple. 

We may wonder how many small 
oranges result from imperfect polli- 
nation. One thing is sure few if any 
fully developed seeds are found in 
many small oranges. 

It is generally recognized that le- 
gumes are dependent upon insect 
pollination. Since the legume family 
provides many of the more valuable 
food and soil building crops, the 
service that honeybees’ render is 
worthy of note. Bees are used in 
bean fields, and in some places the 
bean growers find it profitable to rent 
bees for this purpose. 

Investigators have found that 
honeybees are beneficial in clover 
seed growing and in fact practically 
essential for profitable clover seed 
production. In this respect some of 
the history of clover seed growing 
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Blueberry blossoms ready for the bees. 


in the United States is interesting. 
At one time central New York had an 
extensive clover seed growing busi- 
ness. The time came when the clover 
seed business was no longer profit- 
able, but the growers did not know 
why. 

A survey in recent years revealed 
the fact that clover seed growing in 
that area became unprofitable co-inci- 
dent with an epidemic of European 
foulbrood that destroyed an extensive 
beekeeping industry that had thrived 
along with the clover seed growing. 
This happened in the early 90’s. 
About that time agriculture with bee- 
keeping as one of its parts was rapid- 
ly developing in the Middle West, 
where today beekeeping and clover 
seed production are thriving together. 
It is evident that, even in that early 
time, wild insects did not exist in 
sufficient number to pollinate’ the 
clovers effectively. 

These points may have special 
significance to Florida’s pasture de- 
velopment program. With the grow- 
ing use of clovers adapted to Florida 
soil and climatic conditions, I under- 
stand that one problem has been the 
failure of these clovers to re-seed as 
heavily as_ desirable. Undoubtedly 
introduction of bees would be of 
considerable value in solving this 
problem. 

New York State farmers produce 
about $3,000,000 worth of buckwheat 
seed annually. Since buckwheat is 
dependent upon cross pollination it 
has been observed that little seed is 
harvested in fields remote from api- 
aries, or when the weather is unfavor- 
able for bee flight at blossom time. 

Melons, cucumbers, cantaloupes, 
and other members of this great and 
useful family must have insect service 
for pollination. The exception is 
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hand pollination under greatly re- 
stricted conditions. Even that has 
been replaced almost entirely by the 
use of bees both in fields and in 
green-houses. Near one great city 
alone about 1,000 colonies are used 
annually for green-house cucumber 
production. Growers of large areas of 
cucumbers, squash, and cantaloupes 
recognize the importance of having 
honeybees near or in the fields. Some 
are renting bees for this purpose. 

Another important plant family, to 
which cabbage, turnips, mustard, 
collards, and others belong, needs in- 
sect service; and it has been found 
that honeybees do a large share of 
the work for these plants. Without 
pollination there would be no seeds. 
Without seeds no plants could be 
grown to provide food from this high- 
ly important group. 

Almost unlimited speculation, based 
upon certain well-known facts, is 
found in the pollination of corn and 
other grain crops. It is generally be- 
lieved that the pollen of these im- 
portant food crops is distributed by 
the wind because it is light and dusty. 
It is then concluded that insect 
service for its distribution is un- 
necessary. It is a fact, however, that 
honeybees collect quantities of pollen 
from some of these plants, and we do 
not know how highly important this 
may be in pollination of the blossoms. 

Beekeepers are familiar with the 
fact that bees do not rest while 
collecting pollen from these plants as 
they do on nectar-bearing flowers, but 
hover on the wing and work hurried- 
ly. The puff of pollen blown like 
smoke by the wings of the bees while 
collecting pollen from a corn tassel 
is a familiar sight. It must be that 
wide distribution of the pollen is thus 
hastened and made more effective by 
work of the bees. 

Bees are frequently accused of 
crossing varieties of corn when 
planted at considerable’ distance 
apart. In addition to that from corn, 
bees have been observed collecting 
pollen from oats, rye, timothy, and 
other members of this plant family. 

The severe winter of 1939-40 de- 
stroyed large numbers of colonies 
and so weakened the surviving bees 
that few were left to work on the 
blossoms over wide areas of the 
Northeast. While no reliable data 
were collected, it was observed that 
corn and bean crops suffered because 
of insufficient pollination. In some 
fields a high percentage of imperfect 
and mummy ears were noted in the 
corn, while in the bean fields many 
unfilled pods or pods having several 
imperfect beans were found. How 
much these crops were deficient be- 
cause of imperfect pollination is not 
known, nor is it known how much of 
it was due to the weather or the lack 
of insects. 

Many other fruit and farm crops 


could be included in this discussion. 
But there is another angle to this 
story of equal importance. Honey is 
a cash crop and nature’s finest sweet. 
More bees should be kept, not only 
for farm crop pollination, but also for 
honey production. Whether the bees 
are kept by the former or by the bee- 
keeping specialist matters little. Bee- 
keeping is an industry in itself well 
worthy of attention. Any person who 
is physically able to do the work and 
who can endure bee stings can succeed 
with bees. There is much to be 
learned, however, and the beekeeper 
must keep informed as to the best 
methods. No one wants the return 
of the old-fashioned, neglected bee- 
keeping that once existed. 





Cucumbers are the direct product of honey- 
bee pollination. 


+ 


NEW BEEKEEPERS 


Over one hundred new beekeeping 
registrations have been filed with A. 
W. Finlay, the provincial apiarist, 
New Westminster, B. C., this spring 
and double that number is expected. 
The total registration is now ove! 
4,000 in the province. 

According to Mr. Finlay, this indi 
cates that country people are paying 
attention to honey to prepare for 
the sugar shortage. 

Package bees are coming through 
from California and Alabama ready 
to go to work in good weather. Foul- 
brood has been reduced to a low per 
cent in the province. 

F. H. Fullerton, 
British Columbia. 
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FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON 
THE RESISTANCE OF BEES 
TO AMERICAN FOULBROOD 


By J. E. ECKERT 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Davis, California 


is not unusual for an observant 


ig 
of what appears to be American foul- 
brood 


beekeeper to find one or two cells 


and on the next examination of 
the combs be unable to discover any 
of the 


jority of such cases, the disease will 


evidence disease. In a ma- 


reappear with greater severity and 
ultimately destroy the colony, while 
in a minor number of instances the 
In the latter 


following questions arise; 


disease will not recur. 
the 
was it American foulbrood; if so, was 


cases 


it a less virulent strain than usual 
or did the colony actually have the 
ability to eliminate the disease pro- 
ducing organisms? 

It was for the purpose of making 
an intensive study of such cases that 
The American Bee Journal in 1934, 
began a study of certain strains of 
bees that were said to have exhibited 
this character of resistance to Ameri- 
can foulbrood. The Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station and the Iowa 
Apicultural Extension Service co- 
operated in these investigations. A 
summary of their results was pub- 
lished in the December 1939 number 
of the American Bee Journal. Their 
results showed that the strains of 
bees they used did exhibit varying 
degrees of resistance to the destruc- 
tive effects of American foulbrood. 
They further demonstrated that by 
proper breeding methods, this degree 
of resistance could be _ increased. 
Their efforts constituted a monu- 
mental piece of research that will be 
recorded in our beekeeping history as 
one of the more important 
plishments of this decade. 

In 1937, a cooperative project was 
established with the Iowa and Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Stations and 


accom- 
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A real offer of $100 to anyone for a queer 
bee that ha 


duce daughter 


been found to pro- 


resistant 


tested and 
whose colonie are 


to a practical degree to American Foul- 
brood under California conditions It is a 
challenge: no criticism no comment: just 
produce the queens with proof, and the 


HUNDRED DOLLARS IS YOURS 


the Bee Culture Laboratory of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture participating with the Amer 
ican Journal in continuing the 
research in disease resistance. Later, 
other experiment stations cooperated 
in testing some of the strains devel- 
oped. In 1940 some of the stock was 
released to state agencies and bee- 
keeper’s associations. By January, 
1941, a few advertisements appeared 
in the bee journals of “American 
foulbrood RESISTANT queens,” 
with or without some qualifications 
as to the degree of resistance that 
ths buyer might expect. 


Bee 


The early investigation laid a prop- 
er foundation for a long-time project 
that should be carried on by federal 
and equipped to in- 
vestigate the many complex problems 


state agencies 


associated with fixing the desirable 
character of immunity to American 
foulbrood in a prolific strain of the 


honeybee. 


The minor 
part in testing only 3 strains of the 
so-called resistant stock and then only 
under conditions that prevail in the 
Sacramento Valley, near the Califor- 
nia Agricultural Experiment Station, 
at Davis. This report should not be 
construed in any way as our final 
word on this subject, but rather as 
a progress report presented solely for 
constructive purposes. The package 
bee and queen trade in California is 
of considerable size and importance 
and, like the great majority of other 


writer has had a very 


queen breeders, those interested in 
these industries realize that success 
depends on producing quality stock 
that will satisfy their customers. Ou 


queen breeders are particularly in- 
terested in the prospect of developing 
strains of bees that have a practical 
resistance to American foulbrood. 
Some of the California breeders are 
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observing the 


resistant their apiaries but 
none are advertising AFB RESIST- 


ANT Queens for sale. 


strains of 
bees in 


so-called 


In discussing this problem with 
our queen breeders, many questions 
arise. Just what is meant by RE- 


SISTANT queens? 


resistant 


As an 


adjective, 


means “offering or tending 
to produce resistance;” as a noun, 
“fone who or that which resists.””. We 
know from experience that many 
strains of Italian, Caucasian, and 
probably Carniolan bees dre resist- 
ant to European foulbrood while 


strains of the old German black were 
definitely susceptible. 
cell or two of 
appears in 
strains but 


Sometimes a 
European foulbrood 
colonies of resistant 
they able to 
overcome the under proper 
environmental conditions. So when 
AFB RESISTANT Queens 
advertised in our bee journals, one 
immediately assumes that the stock 
has the same resistance to AFB that 
our other strains have to European 
foulbrood. 3ut can bees of this stock 
destroy and overcome and eliminate 
the dread symptoms of American 
foulbrood, and keep it from appear- 
ing in the brood of their 
And buys such queens and es- 
tablishes an isolated apiary and breed- 
ing yard to produce RESISTANT 
for sale, just what guarantee 
have that these daughters 
carry the same quality of resistance? 
Is the character transmitted by the 
queens or by the drones or by both? 
And what effect do environmental 
influences, such as climatic factors, 
duration and quality of 
the nectar flow, pollen supply, ete., 
have on this character of resistance? 
And how about the honey producing 


our 
are soon 
disease 


one 


sees 


colonies? 
if one 


queens 


can one 


length and 


qualities, the prolificness of the 
queens, disposition, color and other 
characteristics of the bees of these 
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resistant strains? Will one improve 
or reduce the general value of one’s 
strain by imtroducing such queens 
into a commercial apiary? 


It was for the purpose of becoming 
more familiar with these problems 
that we undertook to test some of 
the so-called disease resistant strains 
two years ago. The bees were re- 
ceived from an official source that 
was interested in the development of 
the character: of resistance rather 
than in the sale of queens. Although 
the queens which we received were 
presumably from tested stock, no 
guarantee was given as to their re- 
sistant qualities. Eleven queens of 
two different strains were tested dur- 
ing the first year and a second lot 
of 7 of a different strain were tested 
for resistance the second year. The 
first lot of queens was introduced in 
the summer of 1940, and their col- 
onies were inoculated with American 
foulbrood after they became estab- 
lished in one and one-half story hives. 
The inoculating material consisted of 
frames containing American foul- 
brood in various stages in a majority 
of the cells. One such comb was 
placed in each colony onSeptember 30 
and removed 22 days later, at which 
time additional disease was found to 
be present in varying degrees in six 
of the colonies with five showing no 
evidence of the disease. The colonies 
were wintered over and by February 
25, all but one showed symptoms of 
American foulbrood and 3 colonies 
had to be destroyed. In one colony 
only a single cell was found while 
another exhibited no evidence of the 
disease; these two colonies were 
inoculated again, as previously de- 
scribed. By May 15, all colonies were 
so badly diseased and so greatly 
weakened that all had to be de- 
stroyed. 


During the spring, five daughter 
queens were reared from the most 
promising colony and these were 
later tested by inserting a piece of 
comb, 2x2% inches in size, and con- 
taining 75 or so scales of AFB in the 
center of combs of developing brood. 
All five readily succumbed to the 
disease. 

The second lot of 7 queens of a 
third strain, were permitted to build 
up colonies to cover at least seven 
combs. Two hive bodies of brood 
containing only a few cells of Ameri- 
can foulbrood, from a diseased colony, 
were given to two of these colonies 
while the remaining 5 were inoculated 
with pieces of comb, as just described. 
All seven colonies were found badly 
diseased at the close of six weeks, 
with 50 per cent or more of all brood 
infected. The queens were saved, 
one colony was wintered over, and 
the others destroyed. 

While several of the colonies in 
both years exhibited some tendency 
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to remove scales or material infected 
with bacillus larvae, none of them 
exhibited the tendency sufficiently to 
save their colonies from destruction 
by the disease. So none of the queens 
of these three strains had exhibited 
a practical resistance to American 
foulbrood. If any of them had 
been used to establish queen-rearing 
yards, only disappointment and loss 
could have resulted from the venture. 
The negative results, however, justi- 
fied the work and expense involved 
by saving our breeders and honey 
producers from losses that might have 
been far greater in the long run. 


While these few tests failed to re- 
veal any queens whose colonies ex- 
hibited any practical resistance to 
AFB, the results do not necessarily 
imply that no such strains exist. This 
character is doubtless developing 
gradually in various commercial 
strains, due to the policy of destroy- 
ing susceptible colonies but only ex- 
haustive and expensive tests will show 
the degree of redistance normally 
present. Many Caucasian fanciers 
make the statement that AFB is far 
less prevalent in Caucasian colonies 
than in Italians under the same con- 
ditions. While their tests did not 
answer many of the questions pre- 
viously mentioned herein, the project 
is considered of sufficient importance 
to be continued, although much ex- 
pense will be involved. 


To save some of this expense, it 
would seem highly desirable to start 
with a queen whose daughters have 
been tested and found to have a 
known degree of resistance to AFB. 
To further this end, as well as to 
encourage organized research in this 
important problem, a combined com- 
mittee of the California Bee Breed- 
ers and the California State Bee- 
keepers Associations have authorized 
the writer to offer to pay one hundred 
dollars ($100.00) to any one for a 
queen that has been tested and found 
to produce daughters whose colonies 
are resistant to a practical degree to 
American foulbrood under California 
conditions. (No queens should be 
sent to the writer without his con- 
sent. Correspondence leading to the 
acquisition of such a RESISTANT 
queen will be appreciated.) We 
sincerely hope that we can secure 
such a queen because she would be 
cheap at this figure. If one is secured, 
her colony and the colonies of 30 of 
her daughters, reared in an isolated 
location, will be tested for this char- 
acter of resistance. An additional 
number of queens would also be 
reared and tested after a_ sufficient 
number of colonies of the strain had 
been established to insure line breed- 
ing before any are distributed to our 
queen breeders. 


Since many queens from the so- 
‘alled resistant strains have been dis- 


tributed through different agencies to 
beekeepers in various sections of the 
country, it would be desirable to se- 
cure other reports of their behavior 
in relation to AFB. Adverse reports 
are often as important as favorable 
ones and those sending in negative 
results should not be considered mere 
ly as critics of this breeding program. 
It is quite important to guard against 
over-enthusiastic reports. The honey- 
bee is an old, old insect and it may 
not be an easy matter to change the 
present combination of inherited char- 
acters to a different set that more 
adequately suit our desires. The 
ultimate aim of this breeding program 
should be the production of a strain 
of bees immune to American foul- 
brood. The present degree of re 
sistance seems to be based entirely 
on the ability of the bees to eliminate 
the diseased material rather than to 
an immunity throug any organic 
inheritance. This type of behavior 
is greatly influenced by environ- 
mental factors that affect the general 
work of a colony, so much funda- 
mental research must be done to 
indicate just what conditions actually 
influence the resistant character. 


As the writer sees the situation 
at present, AFB resistant queens 
should not be advertised or sold un- 
less the breeder can give some guar- 
antee as to the degree of resistance 
the purchaser can expect to receive. 
This would necessitate the mainte- 
nance of breeding yards in isolated 
locations, miles from any other col- 
onies, and that a number of queens 
from each generation be tested to 
determine the probable resistance of 
the remaining queens. This takes 
more time and equipment than even 
the best of queen breeders can afford 
to give. It therefore, seems to be 
essential for the work to be carried 
on by both federal and state agencies 
with the assistance of individuals and 
associations they may select to check 
the results on a commercial scale. 


Until the fortunate discovery is 
made of a mutation having most of 
the desired characters already fixed, 
or until a suitable strain can be de- 
veloped through many years of select- 
ive breeding, the entire program 
should not be jeopardized by false 
hopes of an early solution of this very 
worthwhile project. And after a 
suitable strain is found, or developed, 
it may be a much harder task to 
supplant all of the present strains of 
bees with the new strains, than it was 
to replace the German blacks with 
Italians. Regardless of the result 
that may be achieved in this breed 
ing program, results already secured 
indicate that our knowledge of AFB 
and of the genetics of the honeybee 
will be greatly enhanced. 
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THE ROUND-HEADED BLUE 


THISTLE ECHINOPS— 
SPHAEROCEPHALUS 


By N. PANKIW 


HERE are five species of the 

genus Echinops which are found 
in Europe and North America. Four 
of them are not very important to 
the beekeeper but are rather orna- 
mental and are grown by the florists 
and in botanical gardens. 

(1) Echinops-nana is a very dwarf 
variety that seldom reaches over 1% 
feet. It is an ornament. 

(2) Echinops-humilis is also a 
dwarf but a little larger from the pre- 
vious and reaches 2% feet high. It 
is beautiful with a very bright blue 
head. It comes from Caucasian 
Mountains. 

(3) Echinops-ritro or Globe thistle 
is a beautiful plant which reaches 3 
feet and over. It also has a blue head 
and it is quite common to see it grow- 
ing in parks and on borders. 

(4) Echinops-ruthenicus. This 
specie grows in western part of Uk- 
raine along the Dniester River and its 
tributaries. It also is used by the 
gardners and florists as ornamental. 
The flowers are blue. 

(5) Echinops-sphaerocephalus or 
the Round-headed Blue Thistle is the 
largest and the most robust plant 
among the five species of the Echinops 
genus. Its native home is claimed 
central France, but other 
sources indicate that this plant grows 
in Crimea. It is hard to state whether 
it comes from France or Crimea. No 
doubt this plant migrated all over 
the world. It could be traced how 
it migrated from France to Spain and 
to Florida with the Spanish colonists 
long before Florida was ceded to the 
Union. 

This Blue-headed Thistle, called in 
the United States, the Chapman 
honey plant, is biennial and _ not 
perennial as it is stated in the A. B. J. 
Jan. 12 1887, page 28. Not here in 
Canada, perhaps farther south. From 
my experience actually growing it in 
my flower garden, it grows the first 
year, like any biennial plant, yellow 
or white sweet clover. It forms 
many leaves near the ground and 
spreads roots in the ground quite 
deeply. In the second year, it shoots 
up the stem, from four to six feet 
and even higher. The richer the soil, 


to be 


June, 1942 


Each stem 
that 


the higher it will grow. 
bears numerous round 
look like round balls, beautifully 
shaped, standing upright. Each head 
consists of many white flowerets. The 
stamens are blue-greenish, which give 


heads, 


the plant a bluish color and from a 
distance it looks almost blue. The 
leaves are very similar to Globe 


Thistle but the stem or stalk is more 
robust and hard. The prickles are 
strong and get into hand very easy, 
if one is not careful. When the plant 
begins to bloom, the head of the plant 
opens at the middle, as shown on the 
photo. Every day more and more 
flowerets open. It started to bloom 
here in Dufrost, Manitoba, on July 15 
in 1940 and continued to bloom till 
August 25. When the heads are 
ripened the slighest touch will cause 
the seed to fall. A strong wind will 
blow the seeds several feet away. 
To collect the seeds one must visit 
the plant several times as the seeds 
do not hold a very long time to the 
plant. From a row 66 feet 
have collected eight pounds of seed 
which will be planted this spring. 


long, | 


During the blooming period of this 
plant I have observed whether they 
are yielding not. From 
the time when flowers opened till the 
end of the blooming period, the bees 
have been sucking nectar all the 
time. Not only that, but during the 
night I could see moths covering the 
flower heads thickly. During cloudy 
weather, the bees were visiting these 
flowers uninterruptedly. I have seen 
the bees gathe) 
before five o'clock in the 
and as 
evening. 


nectar o1 


nectar 
morning 
o’clock in the 


comme to 


late as 9 

From reading literature in Ukrain- 
ian I some interesting 
articles on this plant with which | 
would like to acquaint the readers of 


Came across 


the A. B. J. In “Ukrainian Bee 
keeper,’’ monthly paper (Livov), for 
Jan. 1936, page 13, Mr. B. Spykula 
writes about Echinops Sphaero 
cephalus, as very rich in nectar, 


recommends beekeepers to grow fo 
their bees and if the 
grow the 


fields 


beekeepers, who 
change thei 
Round-headed 


rye, would 


and grow the 


rr, . 


Blue Thistle instead, they would 
realize more honey, than from rye. 
In the test book, “The Course of 
Beekeeping,” by Mr. I Korabliw, 
1928, in the chapter on honey 
plants, Mr. Korabliw says this, “The 
Echinops-sphaerocephalus is very rich 
in nectar, a biennial plant.” Further 
he says, “As a farmer requires a good 
pasture for his cattle, ever so much 
more a beekeeper requires a good 
honey plant for his bees. You can 
build a good and comfortable barn, 
install milking machines, and have 
best milking cattle, but if there is not 
good pasture and not sufficient feed, 
there will be no milk. If there is not 
many honey plants near the bee 
yard do not expect much honey.” 

In Mr. E. Archypenkos’ text book, 
“Progressive Beekeeping 1924,” on 
page 93, Echinops-sphaerocephalus, is 
listed as a good honey plant, yielding 
nectar and pollen and begins to bloom 
there at the end of June. 

In ‘“‘Ukrainian Beekeeper Monthly” 
for Sept. 1935 on page 171, Mr. J. 
Seneshin writes that in his village at 
the Dairy Plant, one particular dairy 
man delivered milk that tested 4.5% 


fats, while other dairymen’s tests 
were 2.8%-3.5% only. The directors 
of this plant got interested, and 


upon visiting the particular dairyman 
with the high test, found that he fed 
his cows with the leaves of sphaero- 


cephalus The test of 4.5% cream 


lasted as long as the cows were fed 
with leaves of the above mentioned 
plant. 

Anothe) beekeeper-farmer, M. 
Yezenisky, writes that he cultivates 


this plant for his bees and the weed 
inspector threatened him with prose- 
cution, if he would not cut it down. 


But he refused and when a botanist 
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inspected the plant he proclaimed 
that it was not a weed. Mr. Yezenisky 
feeds his hogs with the cut down 
leaves and chop. The hogs eat it with 
delight and the geese like it too. 


In the same paper, for the month 
of February 1939, there is an ad- 
vertisement of the Beekeepers Co- 
operative “Riy” offering two species 
sphaerocephalus one annual white, 
the other biennial blue. 


Mr. M. Borowsky, editor of the 
Ukrainian Beekeeper Liviv, gives in- 
struction of cultivation of Round- 
headed Blue Thistle. He stresses to 
plant the seed on a well prepared and 
well manured land. Plant in con- 
tinuous rows 50 cm distance and from 
5-10 em apart. From 5 to 7 lbs. of 
seed is required per acre. 

It could be stated that nearly all 
European beekeepers cultivate this 
and many other honey plants for their 
bees. Echinops-sphaerocephalus has 
been cultivated in Europe for many 
years by many leading beekeepers. 
All praise this plant and recommend 
growing it for the bees. 

It has proved to be a good nectar 
plant here with us in Dufrost. It 
may yet prove to be a _ valuable 
economic plant which has been so far 
overlooked. With the appearance of 
snout beetles on the clovers, we have 
to look for other sources of nectar 
for our bees, or face a complete fail- 
ure. Dr. C. C. Miller claimed that 
Echinops-sphaerocephalus stupifies 
the bees (Gleanings in Bee Culture 
1918) but so far no one who actually 
cultivated Echinops-sphaerocephalus 
supports Dr. Miller. If he were living 
and could see how the bees at Dufrost 
gather nectar from this plant, I feel 
certain he would change his mind. It 
may have been in his location that 
this plant failed to yield the nectar 
but many beekeepers all over Europe 
report very favorable on this plant. 


+ 
CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Canada can sell all her exportable 
surplus this year to the British 
government. The Canadian High 
Commissioner in London’ cabled 
“Ministry likely to require all honey 
we can ship from 1942 crop and 
would like early’ indication of 
your idea concerning the probable 
amount.” 

As a result of the poll he con- 
ducted Mr. Pugh replied: “If quota 
is set early, a less than average crop 
would enable us to export 3,000 tons 
because package imports are up thirty 
per cent. With better than average 
crop this would be increased one 
thousand or more tons.” 

Western Canada 
May. 


Beekeeper for 
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FINDING THE QUEEN 


By ALFRED3H. PERING 


In a past issue of the Journal ap- 
peared a question and an answer as 
to finding the queen in what might be 
termed 
bees.” 

The has’ had 
trouble as has the inquirer, and has 


“an obstreperous colony of 


writer just such 


followed the instructions given in the 
answer, which are good.I am prompted 
to give a way that, to me, has proven 
quite satisfactory and much quicker 
than when the plan offered is followed. 
If I remember correctly I got the idea 
from information given me by Mr. 
Allen Latham. 

The method is as follows: Construct 
a sort of SLOTTED honey board. One 
that fits the top of the brood chamber, 
and for convenience in handling have 
it extend a little over the sides so as 
to make it easy to lift off the hive 
when a super, upon it, is also to be 
lifted. The slots should be wide 
enough to allow the passage of the 
queen and the slats an inch or so 
wide. Place this slotted board on top 
of the brood-chamber and on top of 
that place a queen excluder and on 
top of these set a super with a venti- 
lated cover over all. The ventilated 
cover is to allow the escape of smoke 
and gas so as not to suffocate the 
bees, as plenty of smoke is to be used 
quickly and plentifully to drive the 
queen up through the slotted board to 
be lodged there by the excluder. 

Blow the sméke back all along the 
front entrance, as the queen may be 
on either side of the hive. Send the 
smoke well back into the _ brood 
chamber and give the hive several 
severe raps on all sides of the hive 
as if drumming the bees out of the 
chamber. In a very short time, less 
than a minute, you may lift off every 
thing above the brood-body. Set them 
on another queen-excluder which you 
should have ready and then return 
the super to the hive again. If you 
have been using a queen excluder be- 
fore beginning operations you should 
wait until you have found the queen 
before replacing the excluder, and 
you should find her readily between 
the slotted board and the excluder 
just above it. 

The two excluders are to hold the 
trapped queen between them until 
you smoked or brushed most of the 
adhering bees off and out of the way. 
In a very short time as the remaining 
bees settle down about the queen, the 
excluder below may be removed, look- 
ing over it to see that the queen is or 


is not on it, then look over the slotted 
board on each side and finally on the 
underside of the top excluder. You 
will invariably find her on the wires 
with a small cluster of bees surround- 
ing her. 


I have followed this plan quite 
successfully for quite a few years. | 
prefer to use it even though the bees 
are very gentle and the queen ex- 
pected to be easy to “spot.’”’” When 
bees are ill natured and the queen is 
a “runner” and the bees cluster on 
the corners and bottom bars of the 
frames and drop off in bunches, you 
are going to have a time finding and 
catching such a queen, and to strain 
the entire hive of bees through a 
queen excluder is a hot job and too 
long a one. 

In passing I will say that I have 
several colonies that have not had a 
brood frame raised outside the brood 
chamber for any purpose for several 
years. I use the above method to 
find the queen when requeening. | 
keep the burr combs removed from 
between the top-bars of the brood 
frames with a special tool of my own 
design and only the bee inspector ever 
lifts the brood frames when he is 
around. 

I think any beekeeper will be 
pleased with this method, of finding 
the queen, whether he be an old hand 
or a beginner, especially in the ex- 
treme cases of bad runners and ill 
natured bees. Try it and thank or 
scold Mr. Latham, according to the 
degree of your success. 


Alfred H. Pering, 
Dade City, Florida. 
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WATERPROOF 
FOLDING CARTONS 


Paper Industry and Paper World, 
December: A new type of water- 
proof folding carton, which protects 
the contents from giving off or ab- 
sorbing moisture, will be used by the 
Chicago quartermaster depot to pack 
experimental army field rations. This 
food ration is said to have 3,725 calo- 
ries concentrated into 82.86 ounces 
of food. The new packing process is 
a thermoplastic, moisture-vapor re- 
sistant compond which, when applied 
to a folding carton, provides as 
effective a barrier across the seal and 
other cut edges as it does to un- 
broken surfaces. 
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DEER HUNT 


By JOHN W. HOLZBERLEIN, Jr. 





To introduce the men, appearing in the picture, whom this story is abo beginning on the left i beekeeper Bill Adcock, of Falfa 
Colorado. Next to him is Earl Sleyster, a rancher, not a beekeeper, of Arvada, Colorado The third is the writer, John W. Holzberlein, Jr 
Next to him is Lyle Lee, also from the southwest corner of the state The man by the big buck is Almer Love tedt, not a beekeeper, but 
one of the “honey-eatenest” guys you ever saw The gentleman next to him is the late Elza Adeocl one of the pioneer beekeepers of 
western Colorado and a hunter to the last The seventh hunter i Jim Pierson, a beekeeper from Falfa, with a brand new rifle and 
first buck, and the eighth and last man is Roy Adcock, also a beekeeper, brother of Bill Ad 


Western Colorado beekeepers take country to a lower level, for in the spotted two nice bucks feeding on the 
to the hills and bring home the bacon. high ranges snow gets so deep that opposite mountainside. They had 
Knowing that many beekeepers are _ food is hard to find. Therefore, soon little time left fon 
enthusiastic hunters it occurred to after the first cold spell in October, manage to get in range and there 
us that other beekeepers on the ABJ deer start to move to their winter were two more 
list might like to hear of a Western feeding grounds. Year after year pole. 

Colorado deer hunt participated in by they follow certain ridges and _ hill- The third day everybody 
five native beekeepers and three of _ sides that lead in the general direction The main crossing seemed alive with 
their friends. The hunt took place of this winter range. These places deer early in the morning; but this 
near the home of the writer on the’ offer timber and brush for conceal- was the day for poor shooting, and 
ranch of R. S. Lough. The weather’ ment, and as a rule are farthest from although nearly every one of us did 
had been warm and rainy, not at all ranches and settlements. The traffic some shooting, only two deer were 
hunting weather, so I inveigled the ways of Nature become known to brought in. But that only left 
boys to stay at my home at Grand man—out here we call them “cross- with three to get. 

Valley a few days to help me finish up ings.” The deer travel at _ night The fourth and last day of ow 
my extracting and move a yard of mostly and then hold up for the day stay everyone was up before daylight 
bees down from the high country. in the timber or thick brush. We just knew things were 
One can easily imagine the way all At last we had a storm, a cold rain be lively. And we made no 
hands tackled their work as first one here which we knew would be snow’ Not long after daylight 
day, then two, and finally three days in the mountains. We drove the 80 to blast the frosty air. 
of the season slipped past and still miles to the Lough ranch and got all who had our deer and remained in 
no break in the weather, To say that set for the big time to be had the camp would try to pick the hunters 
there was a certain amount of im- next day. But we were still too early, who were having the sport by the 
patience in camp would be putting it for, though the deer had started sounds of the rifles. Sut there were 
mildly. moving all right, only a few old t many 30-30’s out and we soon 

It had best be explained that out  residenters were in the country. Bill lost all identity of the shooters in the 
here the deer range high in the Adcock was the only one to score the general bombardment. It didn’t last 
summer where it never gets very hot first day. long and soon three more smiling 
and where the vegetation is then The second day Lyle and Roy _ hunters were in camp with the news 
tender and plentiful. But in the Adcock hunted all day without results that we were filled up, thus ending 
winter game moves out of the high until nearly dark. At that time they a very successful deer hunt. 
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NEW CUSTOMERS FOR HONEY 
ProBaAB_y more new users of honey have 


come forward within the last six months than in 
the previous six years. ‘This unusual interest has 
been the result of sugar rationing and other emer- 
gencies of the war. Many who had not used honey 
before and are now using it are likely to continue 
to use it even after sugar is again freely available. 

Everywhere one goes there is talk of honey to 
supplement sugar and more space is given to honey 
in current newspapers and periodicals than at any 
time in the past forty years. 

If we are equal to the opportunity, provision 
will be made to supply this new demand efficiently 
and permanently so we will not have the slump 
that followed the first World War. 

At that time honey was largely used by manu- 
faucturing interests which returned to sugar as 
soon as it was available. Now we propose to find 
the millions of housewives who will use it in the 
home and are likely to miss it if the supply is 
short. ‘This is preferable to the temporary ad- 
vantage of a few big consumers and this is the 
purpose of the governmental restriction M-118 
which is an attempt to keep out wildcat honey 
buying. 

It appears unsatisfactory to many who would 
have it changed. We feel sure that the Office of 
Price Administration will work with beekeepers 
to make the restrictions satisfactory and prevent 
the fall in price which many think would result 
from its strict application in its present form. 


¢ 


SPRING PASTURE 


Mucu of the early bee pasture is wasted be- 
cause the bees are not in condition to harvest the 
crop. If the colonies were as strong in early 
spring as in summer, good crops of honey might 
be harvested from truitbloom, dandelion, willow 
and other early Howering plants. 
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EDITORIAL 


The poultryman has solved the problem of 
rearing chicks ahead of the normal season and 
the gardner likewise raises vegetables under glass 
before the time they would normally be ready. 
The beekeeper may yet solve the problem of 
having his bees ready in time for early honey- 
flows. Farrar has shown that colonies properly 
conditioned for winter with abundant pollen and 
honey reserves build up through winter to tre- 
mendous strength in spring. These colonies get 
surprisingly amounts of surplus from hitherto 
unheard of sources. 


¢ 


WAR DISLOCATION 


War always results in profound changes and 


since this present war is on so much larger scale 


than any of its predecessors it may be assumed 
that the changes will be correspondingly greater. 
Already reports are coming in that the acreage of 
sweet clover is reduced in many localities to give 
place to soya beans. 

The first World War was responsible for the 
general acceptance of sweet clover as a farm 
crop and brought about the planting of many 
thousands of acres where it had not been pre- 
viously grown. Thus for the first time the plains 
region became important beekeeping territory. 

At the same time the war was the cause of the 
clearing of much of the area of huajillo and cat- 
claw in Texas. Up to that time the huajillo area 
was a famous honey producing region where many 
carloads of fine white honey was produced. When 
cotton, in response to the war demand, replaced 
the huajillo, the beekeepers were forced to seek 
pasture elsewhere. Thus war destroyed a pros- 
perous and famous honey producing industry in 
lexas and established a new and more extentive 
one in North Dakota. 

As sweet clover now is declining in some areas 
We see signs of new bee pasture in others. ‘There 
is talk of the cultivation of milkweed on a large 
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scale to provide a substitute for kapok and also 
a possible source of rubber. There is promise 
also of large scale cultivation of plants of the mint 
family to provide essential oils and menthol to 
replace the supply from abroad cut off by war. 


¢ 


DIVERSIFICATION OR 
SPECIALIZATION 


EMERGENCIES always bring changes and this 
war emergency is no exception. So many lines of 
business are suffering because of shortage of ma- 
terials on which they depend, that we find an un- 
usual number of people looking for new sources 
of income. More people are considering the ad- 
vantages of beekeeping than for many years. 

Always someone is raising the question as 
to whether beekeeping is a safe venture when 
followed as a specialty. The large number of 
men who depend upon honey production exclusive- 
ly should be sufficient answer to that. Whether 
any certain individual, however, will do better to 
follow honey production along with some other 
enterprise or to make it a specialty depends upon 
his own pecular circumstances. 

In locations where there is a heavy and depend- 
able honeyflow it seems probable that it will be 
more profitable to keep a larger number of bees 
rather than try to divide one’s attention. In many 
places the crop is too uncertain to make it ad- 
visable to depend upon bees alone and in_ such 
casses another source of income will add greatly 
to individual security. 

Specialization is the result of 
which make available labor saving equipment and 
makes possible a larger output per person. When 
conditions are favorable it increases individual in- 
comes at the risk of personal security. In times of 


recent changes 


adversity diversification offers greater safety. 


HONEY SALVE 


R. H. J. Schmidt, of Arbortield, Saskatchewan, 
has called attention to the fact that honey mixed 
with cod liver oil makes a salve which has been 
found to be ettective for all kinds of wounds. It 
serves to alleviate pain and hasten the healing 
process. Cuts, burns, bruises, and lacerations all 
responded to this treatment. Sore nipples are a 
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serious problem to nursing mothers and this pro- 
vides prompt and soothing remedy. ‘This coming 
from a physician indicates that doctors in ancient 
times who made similar use of honey were right 


in their met hods. 


THE LARGE HIVE 


No longer is there any argument among bee- 


keeping authorities as to the need of ample room 


to insure strong colonies ol bees. In the davs 


when the late Charles Dadant was the principal 
for 


champion of large hives, many contended 


small brood chambers. Now the importance ot 
room for ample stores and unrestricted brood 
rearing are universally recognized. 

In our experimental apiary colonies wintered in 
two-story Modified Dadant hives build up faster 
Our 
Such 
a double hive with ample stores and an abundance 


in spring than those in single story hives. 
first swarm issued on April 25 this spring. 


of stored pollen furnishes the best insurance for 
a crop of honey that it has thus far been able to 
Such 


from dandelion. 


provide. colonies at times store surplus 


SUPERSEDURE LOSSES 


Li ISSE'S from spring supersedure of queens still 
continue. With all the discussion of the subject 
that has occupied the industry for several years, in 
spite of serious ettort to find the cause, and with 
all possible care on the part of both shipper and 
receiver, we still face the problem. 

We must remember that the package shipping 
business is of recent development and that the de- 
mand is for lf the 
shipper could hill his orders at the height of the 
breeding season when weather is settled and con- 


out of season production. 


ditions are most favorable it seems probable that 
little loss would occur. Since the northern buyer 
demands delivery of packages in April, queens 
must be reared under pressure and often when 
weather is unfavorable for normal development 
of the delicate larvae from which they come. 

It appears probable that several factors enter 
into the problem and that we can hardly lay the 
blame on any one thing. The fact that the queens 
must be reared in early spring and that manipu- 
lations are often necessary when temperatures are 


low may well explain one important source of loss. 
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HONEYSUCKLES 
AND BEES 


By Percy H. Wright 


r one may judge by the hum of 
bees as he approaches a bush of 
Tartarian honeysuckle in full bloom, 
there can be few ornamental shrubs 
more valuable for nectar. Probably 
the planting of this Asiatic shrub 
would be justified, not only where the 
human eye can appreciate the beauty 
of the bush, in flower and in fruit, 
but also in waste places. The hardi- 
ness and low moisture requirements 
of the species are attested by its 
survival in the dry country of 
Saskatchewan, to which it appears as 
well adapted as does caragana. I have 
never known a plant to die out, from 
any cause. 

It can be propagated with the great- 
est ease, by layering, root cuttings, 
stem cuttings, and seeds. Seeds give 
quite a variety of forms, differing in 
leaf characters, shape of bush, vigor, 
freedom of flowering, and in color and 
size of flower and fruit. The flower 
varies in color from pure white to 
crimson, and the size from small, 
with narrow petals, to large, with 
wide petals. Unfortunately, as the 
individual plants are selected for the 
depth of the red pigment, the size 
of the petals decreases, but there are 
numbers of small-flowered white and 
blush-pink forms also. The _ fruit 
varies from orange to red, both 
equally attractive. 

Lonicera rupreschtiana, the Man- 
churian honeysuckle, is nearly as 
hardy and drought resistant. It has 
small white flowers which rapidly fade 
to a rich cream, and the bees seem 
to congregate to it as avidly as to 
tatarica. It hybridizes freely with 
tatarica, and the resultant plants 
differ greatly in value. The best might 
be called Pink-and-Gold, for as the 
pink of the buds fades out, the yellow 
of the flower fades in. When the 
two appear side by side, the effect is 
delicately beautiful. However, on 
only a few select plants is the flower 
of a size to be deemed valuable. 

In the nursery trade, two “red” 
forms, rosea and rubra are evidently 
identical. A form with flowers that 
are true red, at least on my acid soil, 
is called Zabeli, but it is compara- 
tively rare. 

Doubtless there are many other 
honeysuckles that are attractive 
to the bees, but of these two and 
their hybrids I speak from experi- 
ience, One of the noteworthy 
features is the date of bloom, right 
after fruit bloom, and as_ the 
dandelion begins to silk. They un- 
doubtedly help to bridge the un- 
fortunate hiatus before the clovers 
come in. 


Saskatchewan. 
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SOY BEANS 


We have maps showing the acreage 
of soy beans which indicates that the 
greatest part of the soy beans in the 
United States is produced in the 
states of Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois. 
Many counties in these three states 
show tremendous acreages of soy 
beans, a real competition for sweet 
clover. Illinois produced nearly half 
of the 1941 crop, Ohio about one- 
eighth, and Indiana about one eighth. 


¢ 


A SHORTCUT 


This is going to be a trying summer 
for the farmer-beekeeper. Help is 
almost non-existant and the bees will 
likely go short on attention The 
operator of this type would do well 
for himself and his bees if he built 
his hives up to summer height as 
soon as the bees start using the 
second brood chamber. Four or five 
honey supers can be put on with a 
newspaper between each and the 
chances of collecting a crop of honey 
are good even though the bees are not 
touched until fall. Ample super 
room is the best insurance against 
swarming. 

By K. E. Baines (Western Canada 
Beekeeper, May). 


¢ 


MRS. L. T. FLOYD 


Beekeepers throughout Canada and 
the United States extend their sym- 
pathy to L. T. Floyd, Manitoba api- 
arist, on the death of his wife, early 
in April. Due to the fact that Mr. 
Floyd is the dean of provincial api- 
arists, his acquaintances among bee- 
men on both sides of the border is 
extensive and all extend their con- 
dolences in his bereavement. 


+ 


CALIFORNIA 


In this section (Orange, Cali- 
fornia) conditions are not normal. 
Very little Orange honey has been 
removed and many apiaries will ex- 
tract none, all due to poor weather, 
the like of which I have not seen in 
twenty years. Pomona and Redlands 
may still produce a crop if they get 
good weather. 


C. E. Lush. 


“THE LIFE OF 
LANGSTROTH” 


Florence Nail has written a new 
book, “The Life of Langstroth,”’ 
America’s master of bee culture, pub- 
lished by the Cornell University 
Press, Ithaca, New York, price $2.50. 
Since Langstroth’s contribution of 
the movable frame hive based on the 
bee space is probably the one out- 
standing innovation in the practice 
of bee culture of all times, it is fit- 
ting that his experiences in arriving 
at this momentous discovery should be 
kept in permanent form for all 
students of apiculture. 

Miss Nail is to be complimented 
on the research which went into the 
preparation of this 200 page estimate 
of the life of Father Langstroth who 
never became a rich man, “nor did he 
possess enough in his old age to se- 
cure even the necessaries of life.” 
He had been too liberal and unselfish 
to think even of age or want. In 1851 
he invented his frame hive which by 
its explicity, cheapness and practical 
adaptability for the purpose required, 
confirmed a lasting boom on _ bee- 
keeping. 

Langstroth’s book, ‘‘The Honey- 
bee,” has been handed down to pos- 
terity as a monument to the under- 
standing of the bee colony and its 
handling in a practical manner. 


¢ 


THE CAUSES OF 
SWARMING 


After studying the swarming 
problem, I reached the conclusion 
that it is primarily caused by unfavor- 
able conditions in the hives. Exposure 
to heat and congestion were con- 
sidered. I doubled the standard ten- 
frame hive with the bodies side by 
side instead of one above the other. 
The hive has two entrances in the 
front, eight inches long and three 
quarters of an inch high. These are 
partially closed in the winter. The 
hive stands under a low apple tree, 
and on the south side of a building 
which serves as a wind protection in 
the winter. The supers are placed 
two at a time side by side instead of 
stacking and are covered by a single 
roof. 

I have never disturbed the brood 
chamber or cut out queen cells. In 
fact I have never seen the queen in 
this colony. To the best of knowledge, 
this colony has swarmed only once in 
six years. This method has worked 
well for me, but I would like to have 
someone test it to see how well it 
does for them. 

A. C. Simpson, 
Bellfonte, 
Pennsylvania. 
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THOSE LITTLE JOBS— 
SUCCESS OR FAILURE 


By Paul Christophel 


IME after time we see people 

succeed or fail because they pay 
attention, or fail to pay attention, 
to the so-called little things of their 
business. Whether they are _ bee- 
keepers, farmers, merchants, or en- 
gaged in some other business, this is 
true. Big things must be done too, 
but it is the little jobs on which de- 
pends success or failure. 

We beekeepers buy equipment such 
as hives, supers and foundation, put 
the equipment together, put bees in 
the hives and when the honeyflow 
comes, put supers on and take them 
off after they are filled; but that 
alone does not spell success. These 
things must be done, but each little 
job must be done too throughout the 
entire year and on time—not a week, 
two weeks, or a month after it is sup- 
posed to be done. These little jobs 
must not be performed for just one 
year, but every year for five, ten, 
twenty, or fifty years, if we are 
blessed with health and life for that 
long a time. 

What are the little jobs that must 
be done? Here are a few of them: 
Beginning with spring, straighten up 
all the hives and see that none are 
leaning. Paint any hive that needs it. 
Feed any colony that may be short of 
stores, and as soon as the weather 
permits, inspect each colony to see 
if it has a good queen. Send im- 
mediately for enough queens to re- 
place the poor ones and for the colo- 
nies that may be queenless. If, at 
the beginning of the fruit blooming 
period, a colony is so weak that it 
cannot build up to a powerful colony 
by the time of the main honeyflow, 


give them a package of queenless 
bees or unite them to another colony. 
See that each colony has enough 
room for the queen during the 


building-up period. At all times when 
inspecting the brood nest be on the 
lookout for disease. As the honey- 
flow approaches, try and manage each 
colony so they will not get the swarm 
fever; study your bees to find why 
they want to swarm. If you produce 
comb honey and want a large crop 
of select comb honey, you must take 
an even deeper interest in bees and 
prepare yourself for more work, and 
then you will not always get the crop 
you desire. 

Do not extract every bit of honey 
—leave plenty for winter—and after 
the honey crop is harvested do not 
forget about the bees. Fumigate the 
supers for wax moths and store them 
where mice cannot get into them. 
that each colony has a good 
queen during late summer and early 
fall, so there will be plenty of young 


See 
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Winter 
paint any 
equipment that may need it. 
Whatever you do to get the bees 
ready for winter, do it when it is time 
to do it in your locality. 
Armistice Day, 1940. 


bees for winter. 
to repair and 
other 


is the time 
supers or 


temember 


Two more things I want to mention; 
bookkeeping and the handling of 
honey. Bookkeeping is just as neces- 
sary in bee business as in any other 
business in order that you may know 
if you are operating at a loss or at 
a profit. All honey should be handled 
as carefully as possible so it will reach 
the consumer pure and delicious, so 
he will want more. These 
very important requisites in bee- 
keeping, although many people do 
not think so, at least they do not ob- 
serve them. 

The things | 
only a few of 
must be done year 
what is our aim 
things? It is to many years 
of good service out of our equipment 
as possible and at the same time get 
as large a yield of honey as possible 
so that the cost of producing a pound 
of honey will be at the 


are two 


mentioned are 
little things that 
after year, but 
in doing all of these 


have 


tne 


get as 
r 
{ 


minimum, 


Indiana. 
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A GOOD TREE FOR 
POLLEN 


Beekeepers 


pollen is 


that 
brood 


] 
gene rally agree 


very important in 


rearing; therefore a plant or tres 


which yields pollen in the spring bs 


fore any other plant is in bloom is 
invaluable. In my locality, southern 
Ohio, such a pollen source is found in 
the tree commonly known as the pussy 
willow. I have three of these trees in 
my back yard and at the 
(March 25) 
with bees. 


time this is 


written they are alive 
They are 
do in the midst of a major honeyflow 
and the pollen baskets of almost 


every 


buzzing as they 


bee is heavily packed with 
As far as I am able to deter- 


mine there is no othe) 


pollen. 


plant in bloom 
and certainly none from which pollen 


can be obtained in important quan- 
tities. 

This tree, like other willows, is very 
easy to propagate. All that is neces 


Sary is to 


push a 
the ground in the 


cutting down into 


spring of the yea 


and in a few days it will start to 
grow. I am sure that beekeepe 
would do well to consider and inves 
tigate the possibilities of this tree. 
Cecil F. Siders, 
Ohio. 





A WATERING 
FOUNTAIN FOR BEES 


By J. H. Sturdevant 
occasionally of 


plans for providing 


the bees, but as yet we 


Various 
water for 
have not 
bee fountain. We 
have found by experience that water 
furnished to ordinary 
otherwise, 


reached the perfect 


bees in open 


tubs, or where the 


pans, 


bees have access to the full supply, 
will very quickly become sour from 
t} 


he fact that the bees do “their daily 
washing” in the containers provided, 
to say nothing of the loss of bees by 
drowning in the open 
yards is located 
pump fo and 
as it may seem, the bees give 

the fresh 
them ente 
distance there 
in, so that when the pumps are started 
quantities of the 


troughs. 


One of my now 


ilongside a 


Irrigation, 
strange 
such great 
that 


the pipes, 


perference to 
thousands of 


roing some 


water, 


great 


bees are 


washed out and destroyed. This 
true of the ordinary pump at the 
neighbor’s or elsewhere, and who 


wants a fresh drinking 


dozen or 


pitcher of 
with a 


» 


water served mors 
bees floating in it? 

[. now have plans in mind fo 
making what appeals to me as a very 

fountain, if not the most 
fountain, and at a minimum 
of cost Procure an old 
and the that 
from any garage or junk yard. Fasten 
this pipe by means of a pet 


practical 
perfect 

carbureto) 
feedpipe goes with it 
cock in 
the lower part of a barrel, far enough 


from the bottom so that it will bs 
above the sediment which will settl 
in the barrel. The carburetor 1 


fastened to the other end of the pipe, 


and this end placed in a pan or trough 


at sufficient depth that the water in 
the pan will be controlled by th 
water level in the carburetor. The 
pan is filled with gravel or coarse 
sand to prevent the drowning of the 
bees. The sediment which collects in 
the bottom of the barrel may be 
drawn out through a second and 
larger faucet located below the pipe 
connection, and if the barrel is cover 
ed with a screen or cloth first, then 
a wood cover, the water should re 
main fresh for weeks. The barrel and 
pan are both placed on a _ suitable 
base omewhat above the yard level. 

The advantage of the carbureto1 


over that of the dripping pet cock is 
that the pet cock keeps dripping con 
stantly, day and night, wasting great 
quantities of water, running dry when 
not closely watched and requiring fill 
Also 
clogged and the wate) 
off until the return of the 

If mechanically 


ing often. cock often 


the pet 
becom« is shut 
beekeeper. 
this ar 
than 


correct, 
cannot be 


pel fect be 


rangement otnerwise 


fountain. 


Nebraska. 


REPORT OF 


RESISTANT BEES 


the 
with 
with 


This is foulbrood 
resistant stock, 
stock. My 


problems have been much the same 


report on 
experiences 
compared common 
as most beekeepers that have had to 
fight The first hive of 
bees | had foulbrood in its 


I guess that is the right 


foulbrood. 
bought 
worst form. 


way to start. A beginner won’t get 


cheated out of a thing. Sometimes 
have me_ about 
then 
would have it about whipped. 

In 1922 I had 


mostly free of disease, 


foulbrood would 


cleaned out, and for a time I 


about 24 colonies, 


I built a new 
extracting house 12x20 feet, and set 
my bees about 50 feet from the build- 
ing’. 
and honey into the building which I 
proposed to render into wax. This 
proved to be a poor piece of business. 
About the first of May a young 
tornado picked up the building and its 
contents, made it into kindling wood 
and scattered it nicely and evenly 
over 40 acres. There was no honey 
coming in so my bees set to work 
gathering up what was scattered. I 
guess they must have found most of 
it, for they all showed foulbrood ex- 
cept one. 

I put everything on foundation in 
clean equipment except one hive that 
did not show any disease. This hive 
stayed clean in 1922 and 19238, but in 
the fall of 1923 they superseded their 
queen, and in the spring of 1924 they 
showed American foulbrood in its 
worst stages. 

This was the only colony that 
showed foulbrood in 1924 out of 
seventy colonies. Since then, I have 
had some experience with resistant 
queens and I think back to this 
experience in 1922 and 19238 to the 
colony that showed no disease only 
to show it in 1924 after supersedure, 
probably from some of the honey 
picked up from the tornado. There 
must have been some resistance about 
it to keep foulbrood from showing, 
as long as that queen was in the hive, 
and only showing disease after super- 
sedure. 

When the lowa Experiment Station 
began working on resistant stock, I 
made up my mind I would get some 
of the queens as soon as they were 
released. In 1937 almost all of my 
colonies showed some disease. In 
the spring of 1938 I cleaned all equip- 
ment and started with packages. 
Since then I have had about two per 
cent foulbrood each year. 


I moved some foulbrood combs 
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In 1940 I got my first 75 packages 
with resistant queens, with forty ex- 
tra queens for requeening some of my 
other stock. In 1940 only one of the 
resistant queens showed disease. But 
by the 15th of July, they showed not 
a trace. They were examined in the 
spring of 1941 and, no disease showed 
in this colony. 

In the spring of 1941 six colonies 
showed up with disease, three of the 
resistant stock and three of my own 
stock. The old stock became so bad, 
I gassed them before the summer was 
over. The resistant stock was all 
cleaned up by the first of July except 
one that still showed a few cells, but 
by fall they showed no trace. 

These bees may not be as mild 
tempered as some strains of bees I 
have had, but I can say this for them, 
they are good honey gatherers, as 
good as I have ever had, and I have 
had some good ones. I think the time 
and money spent in developing this 
stock is well spent. Some expect too 
much from it. It is almost impossible 
for even resistant queens to clean up 
badly infected colonies just by intro- 
ducing them into the colony. By the 
time the bees from the _ resistant 
queen emerge, the colony will be too 
weak to do much of any work in 
cleaning up. 

I hope to see further work done 
on this stock, both by the experiment 
stations and by the beekeeper to help 
develop a bee that won’t be forever 
infecting the brood nest with disease. 

Milo Keller, 


Iowa. 


+ 


BEES MOVE TO 
CHERRY PASTURE 


Hives of bees are off to the cherry 
orchards of the Pacific Northwest this 
spring, as well as to the apple 
orchards of this region, to pollinate 
fruits that mean so much to that ex- 
pansive fruitgrowing and beekeeping 
area. 

Numerous hives were transported 
into The Dalles, Oregon, early in 
April at the beginning of the cherry 
blossom season, although the season 
itself was late on account of linger- 
ing winter. It was virtually a spring 
parade into many of the spacious 
orchards where ranchers and fruit 
growers wish to have a greater fruit 
crop this yeear than previously on 
account of the war effort and the 
necessity for raising more food than 
in general. They did not want to 


lose out because of any faulty “hit 
or miss” pollination, or depend on 
the breeze when bees are ever so 
much more effective. 

Apiarists, therefore, early this 
season began the rental of hives at 
a price of from two to three dollars 
a hive. From The Dalles’ cherry 
bloom spreads to the Hood River 
Valley and also to orchards of the 
Willamette River lowlands in the 
state of Oregon. In Washington the 
more enterprising apple growers 
around Wenatchee, designated as 
“The Apple Capital of the World,” 
since it is famous for its big red 
apples normally sent to world ports, 
favor use of bees for pollination. Ex- 
cellent pasturage is secured for the 
bees also by this process, thus doub- 
ling benefits to apiarists. Bumper 
crops of Bins, Royal Annes, Red 
Emperor, Lambert and other famous 
cherries indigenous to the Pacific 
Northwest are sought this summer, 
and the bees are hard at work as 
usual to produce outstanding crops of 
these varieties. 

C. M. Litteljohn, 
Washington. 


+ 


KEEP THE BEES 
FLYING 


During the present war there un- 
doubtedly will be many men having 
from one to five colonies of bees as a 
hobby who have to go to the army, 
leaving no one at home to look after 
their bees. Dad and Mom probably 
are too old to care for them, maybe 
brother afraid to handle them and 
sister doesn’t dare get in sight of 
them. 

These boys who have only a few 
hives think a lot of their hobby or 
they wouldn't keep these hives and 
they do not like to leave them with- 
out attention while they are in the 
service. The who have large 
apiaries, of course, have made ar- 
rangements for their care, but it is 
the hobbyists with only a few hives 
who is at a loss what to do with them 
while he is in the service. Realizing 
this situation, and being a beekeeper 
myself, I have offered my help to 
different ones to keep their bees fly- 
ing while they are in the army. 

If these boys keep the bullets and 
the planes flying, I think we should 
keep their bees flying for them and 
in this way they will have their hobby 
when they get back home. No doubt 
as the boys march along a field in 
bloom they will be reminded of their 
bees at home and it will be a satis- 
faction to them to know they are 
being cared for. 


ones 


Jack Macek, 
Illinois. 
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RECIPES FOR JUNE 


THE CHAMPIONSHIP HONEY CHERRY PIE 
Baked by Miss Mary Elizabeth Lush of lowa 


Honey Cherry Pie Queen 


The National Hatchet Club of 
America, an organization which pro- 
motes Washington’s birthday cele- 
brations, this year offered a prize of 
$100 cash, a $100 Defense Bond, and 
the promise of a tour of army camps 
to the winner in the national cherry 
pie baking contest held in Chicago 
early this year. 

Mary Elizabeth Lush, seventeen 
year old high school senior of Ames, 
lowa, was the winner of this contest, 
and for the sweetening ingredient of 
her pie, Miss Lush substituted honey 
for sugar. Any cherry pie lover will 
appreciate the significance of this now 
since sugar rationing has become 
effective. It means that cherry pies 
and cherry tarts made with honey will 
become the national dessert in our 
Victory meals, because honey and 
cherries make a_ delightful combi- 
nation. 


Honey Cherry Pie 


3 cups tart red cherries 
% cup honey 

‘4 cup cherry juice 

3 tablespoons cornstarch 
1 tablespoon butter 


Combine starch and juice, add 
honey and heat on low heat until 
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thick. Add cherries, well drained. 
Add butter. 
Crust 


1% cups bread flour 

% cup lard 

4 teaspoon salt 

4 to 5 tablespoons ice water 

Cut all but 1 tablespoon lard into 
flour and salt with pastry blender 
until it looks like a coarse meal. 
Blend in ice water with a fork. Press 
dough lightly into 2 balls. Roll out 
on floured board until ™% inch thick. 
Add extra tablespoon of lard and re- 
roll % inch thick. Fit into pan. Add 
hot filling and upper crust, pricked 
to allow steam to escape. Bake 15 
minutes at 425° then 20 minutes at 
350 


> 


Strawberry Pineapple Plate 


Place nut cup filled with honey in 
enter of a_bread-and-butter plate. 
Circle with fresh strawberries and 
fresh pineapple dice. Serve with 
cocktail fork.—Physical Culture. 


¢ 
Fresh Fruit Cup 


2% cups Sunkist orange sections 
1 cup banana slices 
1 cup strawberries, grapes or diced 
apple. 
1 cup Sunkist orange juice 
dash of Sunkist lemon juice 
sugar or honey to taste 
Combine. Chill. Serve small por- 
tions for appetizer. Large for dessert. 
(Serves 6 to 8). 
California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Los Angeles, 
California. 


¢ 


Strawberry Honey Sauce 


2 tablespoons butter 

2/3 cup crushed strawberries 

1 cup honey 

Cream the butter and honey to- 
gether. Add the crushed strawberries 
slowly until thoroughly blended. This 
sauce makes a delicious spread for 
small pastries, left over sponge cake 
or fresh toast and can be counted 
on to transform any plain custard, 
gelatin or cereal pudding into a 
glamorous dessert. 

Physical Culture. 


Strawberry Preserves with Honey 


In making strawberry preserves, 
use one cup strained honey to four 
cups of sugar and you will have the 
most delicious strawberry preserves 
you ever ate. 

Mrs. Fred Doner, 
Illinois. 


+ 


Refreshing Party Drink 


lemons 

oranges 

quart currants 

small stick cinnamon 
pint water 

cup honey 


Ce 


ol 


— i et 


Wash currants, cover with water 
and cook. Reserve % cup of cur- 
rants for garnish . Simmer gently for 
10 minutes and strain. If a clear 
juice is desired, do not press the 
pulp. Combine the pint of liquid, 
honey and cinnamon and boil five 
minutes. Remove the spice. Combine 
the juice of the oranges, lemons and 
currant juice with the spiced syrup. 
Dilute to taste. Fresh pineapple or 
cranberry juice may be used. Serve 
hot or cold. 

Mrs. Harriett Grace. 


4 


Honey Bread and Biscuits 


2 cups water or milk and water 
2 teaspoons salt 

2 tablespoons honey 

% tablespoon fat 

% to 1 cake compressed yeast 
% cup lukewarm water 

7 to 8 cups bread flour 


Boil the water or milk and water. 

Pour the hot liquid into a_ bowl 
and add the salt, honey and fat. Stir 
until the salt and honey are dis- 
solved and the fat is melted. 

Mix the yeast with lukewarm water. 
When the first mixture is room 
temperature, add the yeast mixture 
to it. 

Add enough flour to the mixture 
to make a stiff dough. 

Turn out on a floured board and 
knead until soft and elastic. 

Return the dough to a_ greased 
bowl. Moisten the top of the dough 
with fat, cover and let rise until 
doubled in bulk. 

Divide into loaves or shape into 
biscuits. Place in greased pans in 
which they are to be baked and let 
the dough again double in bulk. 

Bake at 425 degrees for 15 minutes 
and reduce to 350 degrees for the 
remainder of the hour. Biscuits 
bake for 30 minutes at same temper- 
ature. 

Mildred Francis, 
West Allis, Wisconsin. 
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AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 


Because of the heavy demand on 


the Institute for exclusive articles 
for newspapers and magazines, the 
Institute News Notes are taking a 


new form this month. 
The following are 
recent bouquets for 
Honey Recipes.” 
“As I took my 
wrapper I remarked about the at- 
tractive cover. Another teacher see- 
ing it asked if I could get one for her. 
I put the copy with a note on the 
bulletin board and in two days had 
30 orders. Am ordering 36 copies. 
Perhaps there are still others who will 
want one.’’—West Allis, Wisconsin. 


* 


“Enclosed find thirty cents for 
which please send me 3 copies of your 
book. I borrowed a copy from the 
Drexel Institute of Technology and 
liked it so well I wish a copy for my- 
self and two friends.” 

—Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa 


+ 


“TI find these recipes very prac- 
tical and will use them to every ad- 
vantage in my Home Service pro- 
grams. I will encourage homemakers 
to purchase this booklet from you as 


illustrations of 
“Old Favorite 


copy out of its 


the time for sugar rationing ap- 

proaches.’’—Montevideo, Minnesota. 
* 

“T saw a copy of ‘Old Favorite 


Honey Recipes’ which Dr. McCay at 
the School of Nutritions has, and was 
much intrigued by it. It is one of 
the most attractive recipe books put 
out by the food industries; I should 
think you would sell a lot, and hence 
sell more honey.—Ithaca, New York. 


¢ 


“At this time we wish to compli- 
ment both yourselves and your 
printers for producing this fine book 
in the interest of honey. Have tried 
to persuade the wifey for years to 
use honey in her cooking, but it took 
this book to turn the trick. 

—Traverse City, Michigan. 


+ 
“I’ve been using your honey recipes 
right along on my Food for Victory 
special pages on Friday and in my 
daily column bearing the same title, 
and have sent out answers to simple 
requests for honey recipes made by 
readers.—Albany, N. Y. 
+ 
“Your honey cookbook looked too 
tempting to be without one.” 
Melville, Montana. 
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“We would like to get these (Old 
Favorite Honey Recipes) as soon as 
possible because a group of children 
at my school would like to give them 


to their mothers as Mothers’ Day 
gifts.—Clinton, Wisconsin. 
* 
“IT have found many of your 


recipes very successful in making de- 
licious baked articles.” 
—Bowling Green, Ohio. 


+ 


“A group of our women are inter- 
ested in having your cookbook since 
a recent nutrition course’ included 
some of your recipes.” 

—Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


+ 


“T realize that this book (‘Old 
Favorite Honey Recipes’) would be 
a valuable bit of illustrative material 
for teaching a course in defense work. 
I would appreciate a copy.” 

—East Quogue, L. 


. 


“TI would appreciate receiving your 
wonderful honey book and can 
the book for our canteen work.”’ 

Venice, California. 
+ 
Your honey recipes which I found 
in our Brighton City library are so 
fine | would like a book myself.” 
—Brighton, Michigan. 


i 


use 


ss 


“Our county agent has recom- 
mended your honey booklet as a 


source of honey recipes.” 
—Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


¢ 


“IT like my book so much I shall 
bind these new ones and use as gifts 


to friends.’’—Newark, Ohio. 


¢ 


“Please send me your book of ‘Old 
Favorite Honey Recipes.’ It is an 
attractively set up publication and I 
have heard many good reports about 
it.’—Ames, Iowa. 


¢ 
“Enclosed please find 10 cents for 
which please send me your wonder- 
ful ‘Old Favorite Honey Recipes.’’ 
—Sapulpa, Oklahoma. 


. 


“T have heard so many good things 


about this recipe book that I am very 
anxious to try them.” 
San Fernando, California. 


+ 


“I am extremely pleased with the 
copy I now have. The recipes are 
excellent and the make-up of the book 
very attractive. I would like another 
to give to a friend.” 

—Matawan, New Jersey. 


+ 


“I wish to thank you for your cour- 
tesy in sending me a copy of your 
Old Favorite Honey Recipes which 
came safely to hand here yesterday. 
It is certainly very interesting and I 


must congratulate you upon the 
handsome set-up. In fact we feel 
tempted to acquaint some of our 


customers in this country with quite 
a few of your recipes but, un- 
fortunately, due to the war con- 
ditions we shall have to omit print- 
ing any further literature for the 
time being.”’ 

Isleworth, London, England. 


. 


“My sisters enthusiastic 
over the recipes in my copy that they 


want one too.’’—Portland, Maine. 


were so 


+ 


= received your book of ‘Old Fav- 
orite Honey Recipes’ and I am proud 


to own it.’”-—Hamilton, Indiana. 


¢ 


“My mother has a 


think the 


copy and we 
recipes are splendid.” 
—Plano, Illinois. 


. 


“IT have your book ‘Old Favorite 


Honey Recipes’ and have enjoyed it 


very much indeed.’’——Topeka, Kansas. 
“IT was so pleased with my book of 
‘Old Favorite Honey Recipes’ I am 


for another. 
—Vanderpool, Texas. 


sending a dime 


. 
“Surely think this (Old Favorite) 
is a fine book.—Weeks, Nevada. 
¢ 
“You sent me a copy of your cook- 


book last fall and I like it very much. 
I wish to send a copy to a friend. 
Sheridan, Wyoming. 
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MEETINGS AND EVENTS. tv sistses come setecer 


Association will meet at Featherland 

Farm, Sudbury, Massachusetts, on 

Concord Road, one mile north of 
ca Sudbury Centre, on Saturday, June 
27, at 2 P.M. Each family will bring 
their own basket picnic supper. Hives 
will be opened and_ beekeeping 
problems discussed. 


¢ 
Bronx County, New York 





The Bronx County beekeepers will 
hold their regular monthly meeting 
on June 7, at the home of Mr. W. 
Kopeck, 2328 Turnbull Ave., Bronx, 
New York City, at 2:30. 

Problems in the handling and 
management of bees will be discussed. 
Bring your questions and difficuties 
to this meeting. If you are inter- 
ested in beekeeping you will find a 
warm welcome. Refreshments will be 
served free. 

Harry Newman, Sec’y, 
3016 Bronx Park East, 
Williamsbridge, N. Y. C. 


+ 
Tri-County (Ohio) Meeting 


The Tri-County Beekeepers Associ- 
ation will hold their annual field 
meeting at the bee yard of Mrs. Pear] 
Leininger, three miles east of Delphos 
on U. S. Route 305, Sunday, June 28. 

R. J. Porter, 
Delphos, Ohio. 


SPECIAL CHICAGO MEETING + 


Piatt Association Dispenses with 
Monthly Meetings 





Here are the representatives of the Emergency Council. 


beekeeping industry who met in Carl E. Killion, ; 
Chicago to appoint the National Illinois. The Piatt County, Illinois, Associ- 
ation voted at their meeting March 
21 to dispense with the regular 
an @ = monthly meetings during the war, 


Maryland Prize Winner 


This is a picture of the prize win- 
ning exhibit at the Maryland Sweep- 
stakes held at the Armory in Cumber- 
land in January. It was sent in by 
John H. Lindner, Shade’s Lane, a 
machinist, who prepared the exhibit, 
and carried off the top honors, at this 
meeting of the Maryland State Bee- 
keepers’ Association. Mr. Lindner is 





in the picture. The candles were 
made by him and the display includes 
extracted, chunk and comb honey, 
beeswax, and amber and white honey. 
Lights at the rear brought out the 
various colors. 
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the only meetings being those to elect 
officers and special call meetings. This 
is an effort to save gasoline and 
tires. 
E. F. Wikowsky, Sec’y. 
Cisco, Illinois. 


* 


Manitowoc Association (Wis.) 


The Manitowoc County Association 
at its annual meeting, April 1, in 
Reedsville, re-elected Reinhard Grimm 
president and Fred Mack, secretary- 
treasurer, both of Reedsville. Pres. 
Grimm is serving his fourth term and 
Fred Mack the eighteenth successive 
year. Douglas Rollefson, Cato, was 
named vice-president succeeding 
William H. Rusch. 

A contribution was pledged to the 
state honey advertising fund sched- 
uled for August and September. A 
two cent fee for every case of honey 
shipped through the association will 
be paid the secretary-treasurer as his 
salary for the year. A paid up 
membership of thirty was reported, 
with more expected. 

H. C. Brunner, 
Wisconsin. 


+ 
Fox River Valley (Wis.) 


Cornelius Meyer, Appleton, was re- 
elected president of the Fox River 


Valley Association at the annual 
meeting in Appleton, Wisconsin, 


April 9. Guy Sherman, Seymour, was 
elected vice-president and Leonard A. 
Otto, Forest Junction re-named 
secretary - treasurer. Speakers _in- 
cluded James Gwin, chief of the bee 
and honey section of the Wisconsin 
Department of Agriculture; H. J. 
Rahmlow, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Horticultural Society, who discussed 
methods to improve honey production 
and showed motion pictures on hand- 
ling bees; and Walter’ Diehnelt, 
Menomonee Falls, state association 
president, who spoke on the prepa- 
ration of honey for the consumer. 
H. C. Brunner, 
Wisconsin. 


¢ 
Charleston County (S. C.) 


The Charleston County beekeepers 
want to get on the _ beekeeping 
map and if this year’s honey crop has 
anything to do with it, why we’re 
there! Reports at a meeting May 
13 told of an average of four supers 
to the hive, and Gallberry just start- 
ing to bloom. This spring’s honey 
is leaning towards a lighter hue than 
ever known before. 

Election of officers put C. R. 
Pursley in as president, Mr. Carra- 
Way, county agent, called me a 
“scribe” in front of all the other bee- 
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keepers so I got the secretary- 
treasurer’s job. 
Mr. Prevost was again present. 


Talk centered on the best price for 
honey and also the best type of honey 
to put up for sale. Queens were de- 
sired by everybody but attempts made 
lately to procure them have resulted 
in the return of money. There are 
no queens available. Mr. Prevost 
wants every beekeeper to requeen all 
colonies this year, if possible. 


A short course at Clemson was 
talked about. Only one of our 
members would be free to go. Gas 
and rubber must be considered. The 
association is two years old.  Inter- 


est says it will live to be an old man. 
Carl M. Teasley, 4th G. T. 
Sec’y-Treas., Charleston 

County Beekeepers Ass'n. 


DeKalb-Kane (lIll.) Association 
We, of the DeKalb Beekeepers 


Association lost a dear member of 
our group in the death of Carl Henry 
Tudor after an illness of several 
weeks. His death occurred on March 
31. The’ surviving family consists 
of a young son, Virgil, a daughter 
and son by a previous marriage and 
his wife. He was 61 years of age. 
Carl was an ardent beekeeper and 
attended many of the larger meet- 
ings as well as being an_ active 
member of the DeKalb-Kane Associ- 
ation. He was a charter member of 
the DeKalb Association, which was 


founded about 1925. He served as 
secretary-treasurer of that as well as 
the present affiliated association. He 
was state inspector under Chief 
Kildow. 
Earl Frank, President, 
DeKalb-Kane Association. 


2 


Winnebga Co., Wisconsin 


The 
bago 


next meeting of the Winne- 


County Beekeepers’ Associ- 


ation will be held at the home of the 
president, A. I. Bennett, Rt. 1, Dale, 
Wisconsin, on June llth with a 
pienic supper. The installation of 
officers was held at the May meeting 
at the home of Kenneth E. Smith. 
The new officers are A. I. Bennett, 
president; Art Plummer, vice-presi- 





D. C. TART & CO. 


GLENWOOD, MICHIGAN 


We have purchased the E. E. Mott Apiary, 
and are producing the same Mott Strain, 
Northern bred, pure Italian queens and pack- 


age bees Almost 100% non-swarming, 
gentle, hardy, hustling queens and bees. 
Winter fine Booking orders now for June 
to October requeening. Write for prices. 





The BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


The Southern beckeep- 
er, own omgazine, but 
read by stutlious honey 
producers everywhere. 


With the American Bee 
Journal makes a com- 
bination that covers the 
beekeeping field. 

BEE $1.50 and get Both Magazines fer a year 


BEEKEEPERS ITEM, San Antonio, Texas 
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ORDER BEES and QUEENS 


EARLY! 





J. F. McVAY, JACKSON, ALABAMA 


PRICES—QUEENS 


1- 25 
25-100 55 
100-500 50 
500-up 45 
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) 3-Banded Italian Bees and Queens 
\ For 1942 
4 2-lbs. bees and young laying queen $2.20) 


4 3-lb. bees and young laying queen 2.804 
Queens .60 4 
10% discount to dealers } 

J. P. CORONA { 

BOX 124 KENNER, LA. } 


Cre rrr rrr rrr roo oreo) 


Bright 3-Banded Italian Bees & Queens 


Buy our full weight packages of young bees 
headed by a young laying queen We guar- 
antee you live delivery, satisfaction, and a 
health certificate with each shipment. 


2-lbs. bees with queen $2.10. 3-lbs. bees with 


queen $2.80. 4-lbs. bees with queen $3.35. 
Queens 50c each. For comb pkgs. add 25c for 
each comb. All prices are F. O. B., Hamburg, 


Louisiana. 


OSCAR ARNOUVILLE, Hamburg, La. 


CALIFORNIA BEE TOOL CO. Practical, use- 


ful Pliers and Tool Combined. Give quick 
work, best frame lifter and holder. Indis- 
pensable in prying supers and frames. Strong 
and durable for heavy service but light to 
handle Price $1.00 Scraper with 5 sharp 
scraping edges, price $1.00, Special price 
for the two $1.50. 


810 W. Pedregosa St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 





BLUE RIBBON 


PACKAGE BEES 


“BEST IN THE WEST” 
We are sold out for 1942 season 


THOS. C. BURLESON, COLUSA, CALIF. 








Remember, you saw it 
in The Bee Journal 


FF EB I_I_P_ BP P®P_P@P_P_BP_P_P_PP BBP BLL PPL 


WE ARE BUYERS OF. . . 


BEESWAX 


ROBINSON WAGNER CO. inc. 


110 E. 42nd ST. ..... . . NEW YORK CITY 
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Keep ’Em Flying 


Use Palmetto quality queens and watch 
them fly. As good as money can buy at a 
price you can afford to pay. Prices 1-20 
45c each 21-50, 40c each. We guarantee 
satisfaction and a square deal. 


C. G. Ellison & Sons 


BELTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 





The BEST PACKAGE 


to be had. About 75% baby bees, 

25% teachers. 

A good Italian queen raised right. 
We try to make you money. 


The VICTOR APIARIES, Shepherd, Texas 


" . 











Canadian Bee Journal 


Canadian beekeepers too have wartime 
problems. If you are interested in bee 
activities ‘‘North of the Border,’”” send us 
your subscription NOW. We will see that 
you receive each monthly copy regularly. 

Each issue contains timely articles of value 
to beekeepers everywhere, and News and 
Views from Coast to Coast. 

Subscription price, $1.25 per year in 
a. & &. 


CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 
OSHAWA. ONTARIO 








QUEENS FOR REQUEENING | 


Quality and Service of the Best 
1 to 24, 50c; 25 to 49, 45c; 50 to 100, 
40c. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


N. FOREHAND 


FLORALA, ALA. 
Thousands of Rabbits and 


WA NTE other Small Stock, Poultry 


and Birds, Let 


“STANDARD RABBIT & PET JOURNAL” 


Bring you the Monthly News of Rabbit, 
Cavy, Small Stock, Poultry, Birds 
and other Pets. 
Standard Rabbit & Pet Journal 
Box 251 88 33 MILTON, PA. 
Special Year 50c; 3 Years $1. Sample, Dime. 

















KOEHNEN’S 


Package Bees and Queens 
For Quality and Service 


KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 


GLENN, CALIFORNIA 
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“Quality Plus’’ Italian Queens 


Price each 60 cents. 
See our ad next month. 


ROSSMAN & LONG 
,} Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
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AUTOMATIC FIRE PROTECTION 


U. S. Government tested and approved. No 
periodic servicing; good forever, unless a 
fire starts. Low FIRST cost is LAST cost. 
Harmful to FIRE ONLY. Your inquiry is 
solicited. 


H. A. INSINGER 


134 Anderson St. Charles, Missouri 
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dent; and F. E. Thomas, secretary- 
treasurer. 
F. E. Thomas, Sec’y. 
678 Pearl Street, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


¢ 


Arkansas Valley 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting 
of the Arkansas Valley Beekeepers 
Association was held in Wichita, 
Kansas, April 18. Our state apiarist 
Dr. R. L. Parker and several other 
speakers were present and the follow- 
ing subjects were discussed: ‘Aid 
in Pollination Work,” ‘Increase in 
Honey Production,” “Increase Wax 
Production,” and “Increase Honey 
Production.” 

The following officers were elect- 
ed: N. Carreau, president; O. A. 
Bradford, vice-president; and Leroy 
Churchman, secretary-treasurer. 

Leroy Churchman, Sec’y. 


¢ 
Sarasota Beekeepers’ Association 


The Sarasota Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation (Florida) held their second 
anniversary election April ninth and 
elected L. P. Crater, president; John 
Houle, vice-president; and W. E. 
Evans, secretary-treasurer for 1942. 
Refreshments of ice cream, cake and 
tea were served, all the sweetening 
used being pure Florida honey from 
Sarasota County. 

W. E. Evans, Sec’y. 
Sarasota, Florida. 


+ 
Tompkins, Tulare (Calif.) President 


The Tulare County Association re- 
elected C. W. Tompkins, president; 
Peter Richardson, vice - president 
both of Tulare; and R. V. Steves of 
Dinuba, secretary-treasurer at their 
annual dinner meeting held at the 
American Legion Hall in Tulare on 
the evening of January 8. 

Says President Tompkins: “Our an- 
nual meeting is held the first Thurs- 
day after the first Wednesday in 
January of each year at the American 
Legion Hall, located on North L. 
Street in Tulare, where we have the 
privilege of fire and kitchen utensils. 
We aim to make it enjoyable for all 
members with subjects of interest, 
and social affairs during the fine ban- 
quet a real get together meeting. 
Much of the success of the meeting 
is due to the efforts of R. V. Steves, 
our secretary, a fine gentleman and a 
real beekeeper.” 

Ezekiel Missakian. 
Sf 


National Auxiliary Program 


First: The full support of American 
Honey Institute, the voice of the bee- 
keeping industry. The ideal way to 


support the Institute is by a small 
amount per ton of honey sold. Aux- 
iliary members should send in at least 
$1.00 each. It is the cheapest way to 
advertise honey. 

A membership of five hundred. We 
have more than that on our list. If 
you will find out if your dues are 
paid and invite every woman to be- 
come a member, we will soon reach a 
larger membership. 

National Honey Week, the last 
week in October. Here is our chance 
to further the use of honey, especially 
with sugar rationing. The American 
Honey Institute asks the governors 
of the states to proclaim Honey 
Week. Every store should have 
window streamers to tell the public, 
and programs should be arranged. 
Meetings, exhibits, honey cookery, 
honey plants and honey should be on 
display. Recipe material should be 
given away. Food companies and 
local people should co-operate. Every 
beekeeper’s family should serve honey 
cooking during the week. 

Fair work. Exhibits of honey, 
honey cookery and live bees. The 
government advised that agricultural 
fairs should be continued in spite of 
the war. Beekeepers should see that 
prizes are given. Recipe material 
should be given away. 

Education through the schools. In 
many places children have never 
tasted honey. Observation hives left 
at schools are advisable. Prizes of 
honey cookery may be offered for 
essays, compositions, etc., and films 
about bees may be used. Supply 
your home economics teachers with 
material such as the Institute has pre- 
pared. 

The National Auxiliary extends 
sympathy to the families of Mrs. H. 
J. Rahmlow, Dr. Bodog Beck and C. 
W. Mussulman. 

Mrs. E. H. Bremer, 
Texas, President. 
Mrs. John Kirchbaum, 
Iowa, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Pelican State Beekeepers’ Association 


The regular monthly meeting of 
the Pelican State Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation was held on Tuesday, March 10, 
at 1915 Robert St., New Orleans, 
Louisiana, with the usual splendid 
turnout of the membership. 

Problems caued by the war were 
the chief topics of discussion and it 
Was generally agreed that the bee- 
keepers of Louisiana were having 
little trouble getting sugar and other 
supplies since both the Federal and 
State Agricultural departments were 
co-operating very well with the 
membership. 

The sugar rationing was being felt, 
however, by creating a much stronger 
demand for honey. According to the 
concensus of opinion this was cre- 
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honey to care for the regular 


customers and at the same time to 


enable the producers to take advan- — —_ 
tage of the demand from other This Quality 


sources. 

Our president, A. J. McCarron, an- 
nounced that he had arranged a pro- 
gram for the April meeting which in- 
cluded a moving picture on how to 





BUY WITH Prices Include Queens 2-Lb. on 


Standard 


2-Lb. ‘omb 
CON FIDENCE Queens Combless Brood 
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combat incendiary bomb  fires—a Our line bred, hardy. prolific a. és $ = = = 
subject most timely to the members Ss ee ae —- 0 or mor ‘65 2.00 2.50 
queens Service, satisfaction, anc _ na , . f 
of the New Orleans area who realizes health certificate £ ares te oa Additional ay _., . re 
the possibility of an attack by enemy . °° 
bombers as well as by saboteurs. B. Je BORDELON, Moreauville, Louisiana 
Marie Ingraham TITIIIIIT teens 
Chairman of Publicity, << <= <= = <= ae ae ee ee ee ee ee ra 6% 


New Orleans, Louisiana. THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 


SHIPPED FRESH FROM OUR YARDS WITHIN 24 HOURS AFTER RECEIPT OF 
YOUR ORDER 


PACKAGES WITH QUEENS 


> 
Wood County (Wisconsin) Officers 
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The Wood County Association 2-Lb 3-Lb 4-Lb 5-Lb 
meeting March 12 re-elected R. W. a an a ro wr 3S — 
McChesney, Arpin, president; E. L. ' i ieee ieee Meatial or more BSc; 100 or more SOc. Quesnless packages 
Schroeder, Marshfield, vice-president ; | deduct price of ' , a , 
and J. H. Mills, Marshfield, secretary- j b 
treasurer. Citronelle Bee Co. : Citronelle, Ala. 

John F. Long, representative of the ' 
bos. eel Gener eediien <8 the Wie OO EES NS 
sin Department of Agriculture and ga “SF FS NN SBS T NF PON RTO * ; 
Markets, showed motion pictures of [8 
interest and asserted that city, village ; BETTER BRED UEENS 3 BANDED ITALIANS 
and town assessors were apparently |: Q he 
lax in taxing bees, since the Wood _ |t 3 
County tax should have resulted in | Don't let that poor colony drag 2-Lb. packages with queen $1.75 each 3 
more than $100.00 and actual assess- [8 tee ge Ags ye _ ny yg a -Lb, packages with queen 2.25 each 5 
ment charges total a little over $7.00. duce. Order what 1 need at these 4-Lb. packages with queen 2.75 each § 

The need for bee repellents, such |& '°” Prices ——— mas 5 
as kerosene or sulphuric acid in |; ~ | 
nines steno on ph to safecuard | CALVERT APIARIES : Calvert, Alabama : 
the bees, was also discussed. tee raaaasea'e's rae’ rere) 











According to Mr. Long, a definite 2 aia 
sugar shortage exists, but there has OSS LLLP POO AY 
not been any need up to the present ITALIANS 75 CENTS 
of rationing honey. He advised that 2 : : . 
beekeepers will be allowed sugar and CAUCASIANS EACH 
containers because honey is an es- 
sential foodstuff. According to Mr. W A ° ° . N ye 
Long, twenty-seven counties in Wis- eaver plaries ° avasota, exas 
consin voted appropriations totaling L 
$4,282.00 for inspection. The state 


matches the appropriations. CARNIOLAN QUEENS- My Carniolans will not propolize combs 


Iy ers s > J re °°. wo) ~ . . 
Producers at the conference re- QUEENS 65c each postpaid. Over ten 60c each. Airmail 5c per queen extra. 


ported less prospects for a flow this EPHARDT’S HONEY FARMS :: Plaucheville, Louisiana 


season because of the severe drought 
of last summer which killed the 
clovers. 
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Send your cappings and old comb to MUTH for rendering into beeswax. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. Pearl and Walnut Cincinnati, Ohio 


H. C. Brunner, 




















Wisconsin. f + RESI A E 
3 OcK BRED FOR STANC 
+ Queens offered ft are daughters of selected breeders that have been bred for 
resistance to hana ur foulheoad The mother queer have been tested officially for 
Clark County (Wash.) Beekeepers saggy lo oa i cngnwgpes ns age gy oy wetted with on 
Elect Officers abundance of drone from queen mother likewise bred for resistance 

The Association maintair a testing yard where ample daughter queer are tested 
The Clark County Beekeeprs’ for ——e ao d ah ne rr im ' “— aoe a ee n famken . gp gel satay 
Association met recently and elected P edppsseegtinn Boeagge~ Shyg ecenll =~"re geen fy mon aaaaa ee a a ee 
the following officers: S. R. McAlpine, Do not overlook the advantages of late summer requeening with stock bred for re- 
Proebstel, president; W. W. Owens, — QUEENS 1. © week $ .85 
Vancouver, vice-president; and Mrs. Non-Members add $1.00 for 25 a 80 
Jewel Sturgeon, Orchards, secretary- Grst order. fF . c+ 

treasurer. Mr. Bjerkland, retiring IOWA BEEKEEPERS’ ‘ASSOCIATION. 

secretary, reported the association 

had sixteen paid-up members. There L STATE HOUSE DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Beekeepers in many lands have 
been pleased with this most im- 
portant tool in Beekeeping. 
Your Bingham Smoker is offered 
for sale by numerous dealers. 


INSIST ON THE BEST 


Manufacturers of a complete line of 
Honey Extractors, one for every re- 
quirement. Send for printed matter. 


A. G. WOODMAN Co. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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QUEENS 


Carefully produced from 
Select Three-banded Italian Stock 
Prices: 50c each; 25 or more 45c each 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed 


JOHN C. HOGG 


TIFTON, GEORGIA 














MERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 


. - Shows the Way to Success 


Gives the latest news and views of the rab- 
bit world—an illustrated monthly magazine 
of general and educational features. One 
year $1.00; three years, 2.00; sample lb5c. 
AMERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 
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QUEENS 


4 Sturdy Italians, heavy layers, golden 
§ colored and very easy to work with. 
One queen $ .50 
Daughters of stock bred for resistance. 
These queens are dark three banded and 
good layers $ .50 
Package bees——2-Lbs. $2.10 | 
Package bees—3-Lbs. 2.60 


NEAL’S APIARIES 
HAMBURG, LA. 
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—HELLO FOLKS! 
HERE WE ARE AGAIN 
STEVENSON’S LINE-BRED GOLDENS 


Thanks to our many customers for 
their patience shown in waiting for 
their bees, June prices 2-lb. $2.45; 
3-lb. $3.15. Queens 75c. Extra bees 
70c per pound. 


STEVENSON’S APIARIES 


Westwego, Louisiana 

















The GOAT WORLD 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 
American Milk Goat Record Association 


Oldest and largest Milk Goat magazine 
published. Broadest circulation. Arti- 
cles by best authorities. Subscription 
rate: one year $2.00; three years 
$4.00; five years $6.00. 
Sample copy 20 cents 
Address: 


The Goat World, Vincennes, Ind. 
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were some present at this meeting 
who joined the association. 
Mrs. Jewel Sturgeon, Sec’y. 
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Vancouver Association 

G. E. Goodman has been re-elected 
president of the Vancouver Island 
Beekeepers’ Association for the 
eighth consecutive year at Victoria, 
B. C. <A. H. Curtis, secretary- 
treasurer, was also re-elected for an 
eighth term. Elected to the execu- 
tive were: B. Scholes, D. H. Heyer, 
W. McClure and J. Phillips. 

The association has been given 
authority by the B. C. government 
to purchase sugar to feed bees. The 
association decided to increase pro- 
duction as much as possible to help 
supply British demands. 
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BEES FOR 4-H PROJECT 


(Continued from page 256) 


bees! HIS bees, mind you! When I 
tried to tell him, and hinted ever so 
gently that they were MY bees, my 
4-H project, to be exact, well, it was 
his turn to be knocked pop-eyed. 
He was just stunned for a few 
moments. But, actually, to have heard 
him talk you would have sworn that 
they were his. But that’s nothing. 
To hear mother talking about them 
you would think they were hers! Why, 
even my two-year-old brother takes 
quite an interest in them. One day, 
when the bees weren’t flying freely, 
he brought a few out poking in the 
entrance with a stick. But right 
there he proved beyond a doubt that 
he is a “regular.’”’ You didn’t see 
him put on gloves did you? The 
stings he got didn’t phase him at all. 

From what I have written, you will 
think we harvested a bumper crop. 
Not so. But we didn’t do so badly. 
We had all the honey we could eat 
this winter, and even sold some. But 
we made one big mistake! We left 
our extreme curiosity get the best 
of us. We opened the hives too often 
and kept them open too long. We will 
not make that mistake again. 

One big disappointment was that 
our club did not offer prizes for honey 
projects this year. It was something 
new and so had not been provided 
for. Next year I hope all that will 
be changed. As for my flower project 
that was also a success. The bees 
especially enjoyed the mignonette. 
They worked them until frost killed 
them on October 20th. In the vege- 
table garden they worked the baby 
limas thoroughly. So I know what to 
plant next year. 


Illinois. 
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RESTRICTIONS IN THE 
SALE OF HONEY 


(Continued from page 249) 


March 26. Any concern having honey 
which is desired to be moved should 
write the War Production Board for 
information. The administrator of 
M-118 is A. E. Bowman, of the Food 
Supply Branch, Honey Section, of the 
War Production Board. Presumably 
those who wish changes will contact 
him. 

That there are changes necessary 
becomes appreciably apparent, as the 
results of the order accumulate. A 
letter from New York says that, 
“Since Order M-118 went into effect, 
business has been practically at a 
standstill. It is impossible to find 
buyers to use honey under present 
restrictions. Large supplies of honey 
held by users, wholesale distributors, 
and even producers are frozen in 
place. Imports are adding to this 
stock steadily. Substantial quantities 
are available from Latin American 
countries, all of which could be sold 
readily if M-118 is modified. It will 
not be long before domestic crops 
begin to come on the market. Some 
will be suitable for the household 
consumer, and the Army and Navy 
use, but a considerable part only suit- 
able for restricted manufacturing 
purposes. Prices have declined and 
strong efforts are being made to 
further depress values. The ‘“‘bear’’ 
operators are hard at work. Unless 
some action is taken quickly to re- 
lease the stocks on hand and permit 
sale and use before the new crop 
comes on the market, the domestic 
producer is bound to _ suffer, par- 
ticularly in view of the certainty of 
increased production.”’ 

According to Colorado, as voiced in 
a letter from F. Herbert Gates, State 
Entomologist, “Certain organizations 
have walked all over the honey pro- 
producers in this country and have 
taken upon themselves to assure the 
government that honey producers 
would be happy to have 7% cent 
ceiling price on honey.” He thinks 
too that General Preference Order 
M-118 was railroaded through the 
War Production Board without the 
consent of honey producers. “It 
sounds like an attempt to tie the 
hands of the honey producer. The 
time has come when the honey pro- 
ducer must stop saying, ‘What are 
they doing for us?’ and say, ‘What 
are we going to do?’ ” 

Commenting on this, R. O. Green, 
of Grand Junction, says, ‘“‘This is the 
first time I have heard of anyone sug- 
gesting a ceiling as low as 7% cents. 
I have read of a ceiling of 10 to 11 
cents and this would be low enough. 
We have been selling honey for 5 or 
6 cents for some years and everyone 
knows we have been slowly going 
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broke. In figuring costs, there has 
been no room for items like interest, 
depreciation, upkeep, building rents 
and extracting. The beekeeper’s time 
had to be figured as unskilled labor. 
Most of us have gotten into debt and 
have had to use equipment which 
has been run down during the years 
of low prices. If we cannot get out 
of debt and get our equipment back 
in shape, we are faced with certain 
bankruptcy We have been asked 
to expand production. In the face 
of a threat of low prices, this would 
be unwise. We are asked to buy war 
bonds and contribute to drives to sup- 
port the war. This will not be pos- 
sible if we do not get a price for our 
product which will give us more than 


cost. The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration should take these facts into 
consideration.” 
¢ 
A NEW WRINKLE IN 
SWARM CONTROL 
Here is a new wrinkle in swarm 


control which worked well for me. 
When a prime swarm issues, cage the 
queen above the brood for two days. 
Then kill her or take her away and 
destroy all cells but one left to ma- 
ture. In the morning after the young 
queen is due to emerge, look and see 
if she has done so. If she has, destroy 
all cells that may have been started 
after the first time. Shake enough 
bees off the combs to be sure no cell 
is overlooked. Then close the hive 
and do not disturb until the young 
queen is laying. 

I stumbled on this by accident. A 
swarm issued with a clipped queen. I 
picked her up and allowed the swarm 
to return, caging the queen above 
the brood for two days, then I killed 
the old queen, removed two combs 
of brood with one cell and made a 
nucleus, killing all the other cells in 
the hive but the one left to mature. 
I expected this one to emerge about 
the 18th of the month. I opened the 
hive about 10:00 o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 17th to kill any cells that 
might have been started in the inter- 
val, but found the queen had already 
come out and the bees had begun 
gnawing away the edge of her cell. 
Looking further, I found her on one 
of the combs and she looked several 
hours old. I found five or six new 
cells. As none of them had been 
torn, I assumed the bees intended to 
swarm with this young queen, so I 
killed all the other cells and the 
swarms did not re-issue. After closing 
the hive, I looked into my nucleus and 
found the queen had emerged in 
there. 

B. P. Sieber, 
Alabama. 
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RELIABLE BEES 


AND QUEENS 


Pure Mating — Safe Arrival 
Prompt Shipment 
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RELIABLE 
SERVICE 














THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 2" Bees Greens Guar- 


2-lb. pkgs. 3-lb. pkgs. 4-lb. pkgs. 5-lb. pkgs. Queens 
1- 24 $2.25 $2.90 $3.50 $4.05 $ .60 
24 99 2.10 2.70 3.25 3.75 55 
100-499 1.95 2.50 3.00 3.45 .50 
Shipment by express Prices on mail shipments quoted on request. 








W. E. HARRELL, Hayneville, Alabama 











YOUR SUPPLIES ON THE WAY 
WITHIN 24 HOURS 


This is fast service right to you. 
all orders in 24 hours. 






From our complete stock, we can ship practically 


Forty-seven years in business have given us a reputation for honest dealing and 
for dependability. 


If you have not received our new 1942 catalog, please write for it. 


: A. H. RUSCH & SON raat measere Wisconsin | 











We Ship No Bees or Queens After June First 


For the remainder of the season. That we may have better post office service we 


are changing our address from Brooklyn, to Castleberry, Alabama. 


CAUCASIAN APIARIES : Castleberry, Ala. 


Home of genuine mountain gray Caucasian bees 
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St. Romain’s “Honey Girl” Italians 





x We will have bees for packages throughout June. Queens until October Ist. 

] 2-lbs. bees with queen, combless $2.25 For packages with standard combs, 
3-lbs. bees with queen, combless 2.85 add to the price of the combless pack- 
4-lbs. bees with queen, combless 3.45 age, 40c for first comb; 75c for each 
Select, “‘Honey Girl’ Queens, 65c each additional comb 

State Dept. of Agri. Certificate certifying freedom from disease with each shipment 
Prepare to supply your “‘Honey Girl’”’ colonies with plenty of supers, they are great 
honey producer This quality is bred in, due to elective, line-breeding for over 
twenty years. 
St. Romain’s “H Girl” Apiari i isi 
. Romain s “honey Gir piaries, Moreauville, Louisiana 
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CLEAR VISION HEAD NET 


Practical head net Non-inflamable Easily adjusted 
to any hat Good quality marquisette smoking device. 
Excellent for BEE Culture, gardening, 

75 cents each. 


acetate insures clear 
permits ventilation. 
fishing, et 

Money order only. 


WINDO-NET MFG. CO. 
644 Forty-Fourth Street, Des Moines, lowa 4 
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vision. 
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Homan’s Vigorous 3-Banded Italian Bees and Queens 


If you want good honey producers try these, 
Full weight and satisfaction guaranteed 
PRICES 
$1.80 3-lb 
Queens each 50 cents 


HOMAN BROS. : Shannon, Miss. 
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for they are as good as you can buy. 


2-lb. package package $2.40 
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QUEENS— Italian or Caucasian 
We will maintain our queen yards throughout the season. Prices effective June 
lst to the end of the season—50c each; $47.50 per 100. 
D AV | és Hw Rr O 4 Sacramento, California 
* Rt. 7, Box 3914 
; J 
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THRIFTY BEES 


Combless Packages and Queens 


3-Banded Italians 


Package prices include an untested 
queen. For queenless packages deduct 
price of queen. For larger packages 
o) quantities write us. 


Two Pound Packages 


1 to 24 $2.00 

25 to 99 1.90 

up 1.75 
Three Pound Packages 

1 to 24 $2.55 

25 to 99 2.40 

100 up 2.25 

Untested Queens 

1 to 24 $ .60 

25 to 99 55 

100 up 52 


Fifty years’ experience assures you 
of the finest stock and good service. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 
FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 


Breeders since 1892 
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Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


‘Australasian Beekeeper” 


Subscription 5 shillings per year, start any 
time. Enquire for International money order 
for 5 shillings (Australian) at your Post Office 
Write now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20, 
West Maitland, New South Wales, Australia 











CAUCASIANS 


Extra gentle, prolific, long 
tongue, little inclined to swarm, 
dependable workers —10 per 


cent ahead of Italians. 





CARNIOLANS 


Prolific at all times, very gentle, build 
beautiful white combs, most excellent 
workers. Best for Western and Northern 
conditions. Have supplied many  Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment Stations 
with them 35th year with them. Ask for 
free paper Prices: Untested queens, 1 to 5, 
60c each; 6 or more 50c each. Tested $1.00 
each. By Air Mail 5e extra per queen. 


ALBERT G. HANN, Glen Gardner, New Jersey 


;—FOR SALE— 


Bright yellow and Three Banded 
Italian Bees and Queens. Nothing but 
the best. Keep us in mind, we are 
ready to serve you. 


GRAYDON BROS. 


RT, 2 GREENVILLE, ALA. 
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QUEENS OF MOORE’S STRAIN 


of Italian bees produce workers that 


“4 


have won a world-wide reputation for 
their honey-gathering qualities, hardi- 
ness, ete. Send for descriptive circular 
and read reports from honey producers 
who have tried them. 

Untested queens, 50 cents each. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
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anteed, 


J. P. MOORE 


RT. 3, FALMOUTH, KY. 
Former address, MORGAN, KY. 
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Queens vs. Queens 
Go “All-Out” With Good Queens 


For quick build-up. For maintaining strong strength, and 
colony morale during the honeyflow, none but the best will 
go all the way. A few cents difference in price, “‘cuts little ice” 
compared with increased production. Large producers swear 
by our “Magnolia State” Italians. Try them and be con- 
vinced. Prices for balance of season: Clipped Free upon re- 
quest. 


1- 25 $ .65 each 
26-100 -60 each 
101-500 -55 each 
500 up -50 each 


JENSEN'S APIARIES 


Macon, Mississippi, U. S. A. 
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YES SIRREE! 


4 
4 
) Anderson’s Quality Three Band Italian Queens will make your eyes sparkle with 
joy when you open a hive that has been headed with them 30 days. 
Prices: 50c each, Air or regular mail, postage paid. 
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B. A. ANDERSON & CO. : Opp, Ala. 
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MACK’S QUEENS 


(They Speak for Themselves) 
Hardy Northern Bred Italian Queens guaranteed to equal any queens produced in 


America today. Have been breeding queens for over a quarter of a century. Until 
further notice prices will be 60c each or $55.00 per hundred. 


HERMAN MCCONNELL 


(The Bee and Honey Man) 
ROBINSON, ILLINOIS ROUTE 2 
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Read What Others Are Doing 


2 Years 15° 


1 YEAR, $1.00; 3 YEARS, $2.00 
(U, S. A. and Canada) 


FOREIGN 25¢ EXTRA FOR POSTAGE 
PER YEAR 
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SPECIAL 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
For 6 Months 


STARTING RIGHT WITH BEES 
96 Page Book, Illustrated 


BOTH FOR 75 CENTS 


See 


The A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina, 0. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture—1 Yr. $1.60 
American Bee Journal—1 Year In U.S.A. 
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One of the many pieces of publicity given the Institute during 1941 


Are you helping the Institute? 


We should all do our part. Contributions to the American Honey Insti- 
tute are usually figured on the basis of $1.00 per ton of honey produced. If 
you have not sent in your contribution for 1941, send it now. 


SUPPORT THE AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 


Send your contributions or pledges to them at Commercial State Bank 
Building, Madison, Wisconsin 


UEENS ——_ in a 5.00 


Per 100 .. 45.00 
GULF COAST BEE CO.., Schriever, La. 











On the same OLD BASIS—SERVICE, QUALITY, SATISFACTION 


| aj ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
2 


aj ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS m& | 
I 
Ls. | 





2-lb. Package with Queen______~_- $2.45 Noted for honey gathering hardiness, 
8-lb. Package with Queen_________ 2.95 non-swarming and gentleness. Quantity 
Queens, 750 each prices. 
E. J. BORDELON APIARIES, Box 33, Moreawiille, La 
*——> 0 0 ec ec ec ec oc oc eco oc ec eI 





WE WILL BUY YOUR “CHUNK HONEY” IN THE SUPERS. ... WRITE US TODAY. 
THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. Pearl and Walnut Cincinnati, Ohio 














SHAW’S 
3-Banded Italians 


For 19 years, this famous strain of 
Italians has pleased the most exacting 
honey producer and has made me friends 
wherever purchased. Try them and make 
this a profitable season. 

In addition to the above strain, I will be 
able to supply you with queens, and a 
limited number of packages with queens 
from stock bred for resistance to disease. 
Colonies averaged 200 lbs. in Mississippi, 
the past season—and this is no honey state. 


PRICES AFTER MAY 15 


Queens 2-lbs 3-lbs 
1 - 24 $ .60 $2.25 $2.90 
25- 99 .55 2.10 2.70 
100-499 .50 1.95 2.50 
If queenless packages are wanted, 


deduct price of queen. 


A. E. SHAW, Shannon, Miss. 


PIGEONS 


If you are interested in Pigeons, you need 
the AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL, an 
infermational instructive 52 jew ri ed 
magazine, Sample | 5c; 12 mont 
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Package Bees with Queens | 
Three-Banded Italians 


2-Lb. Pkgs. 3-Lb. Pkgs. 





1- 24 $2.50 $3.20 
26- 99 . 2.35 3.00 
100-499 2.20 2.80 


Queens 75c ea. 


Order as early as possible to be sure 
of getting bees 


THE CROWVILLE APIARIES 


WINNSBORO, LA. 
J. J. Scott, Prop. Route 1 


U | J 


CONSIGNMENTS 
WANTED 


Comb and strained 
honey. We pay high- 
est market prices. 

Please write for 
tage and quotations. 


106 S. Water Market 



































QUALITY QUEENS AT 45c EACH 
We still have bee and cueens going at 
the following ow price Queen from 
tock bred for resistance .o A. F. B. and 
the famou light three banded, prolific 
and very gentle Priced with queen 
Comblk Comb 
l to 9 --lb. each $2.00 $2.30 
10 or more each 1.90 2.20 
l tuo 9 b. each 2.55 2.85 
10 or more each 2.45 2.75 
Quee! 1 to 24, each $ .55 
15 to 49, each 50 
50 on up, each .45 
For air mail add 5 cents each. Queens 
caged on shipping day. No C. O. D. 
HAMBURG, LA. 
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TINENTAL OA 


THE NEAREST CONTINENTAL DISTRIBUTOR 


PHOENIX, ARIZ 

Quick Seed & Feed Co 

Western Seed, Feed & 
Honey Co 

TUCSON, ARIZ. 

W. C. Collier 


ALAMEDA, CALIF 


F. E. Boyden-Hansen Co., 
Ltd 


ALHAMBRA, CALIF 
B-2-8 Honey Co. 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
Delgado & Bruce, inc. 
Los ANGELES, CALF. 
Bryant & Cookinham, inc 
California Honey Co 
Diamond Match Co 
Hamilton & Co 
Los Angeles Honey Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
E. F. Lane & Son 
SPRING VALLEY, CALiF 
Dorwin L Baker 
VALLEY CENTER, CALIF 
A. K. Whidden 
DENVER, COLO 
Martin Brothers Company 
Attn: R. J, Chadbourne 


MONTROSE, COLO 
Western Colorado Honey 
Exch. 


BOISE, IDAHO 
Reilly, Atkinson &Co., inc 


ANGELES 
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MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 
Mondeng Mig. Co 


MOORHEAD, MINN 
Northwestern Supply Co 


HIGGINSVILLE, MO 
Leahy Mfg. Co 


MANHATTAN, MONT 
Cloverdale Apiaries 


ALBANY, Ny 
6. B. Lewis Co 


SYRACUSE, N.Y 
A. |. Root Co 


FARGO, N. DAK 


GREELEY, IDAHO 
L. R. Rice 









CHICAGO, ILL 

|. Root Co 
W. F. Straub & Co 
Sears, Roebuck & Co 


HAMILTON, ILL 
Dadant & Sons 


DECATUR, IND 
The Brock Store 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, iowa 
1. Root Co. of lowa 


McGREGOR, lOWA 
John Harnack & Sons 





SAC CITY, 1owa Magill & Co 
Laverne Roose Co. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
SIOUX CITY, 1owa 8. Lewis Co 
Sioux Honey Assn. PORTLAND. ORE 

G. B. Lewis Co Lewis M. White 


PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 
Walter T Kelley 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 
A. 6. Woodman Co. 


LANSING, MICH 
M. H. Hunt @ Son 


SAN ANTONIO. TEXAS 
A. |. Root Co 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Miller Honey Co 


LYNCHBURG, vA 





B. Lewis Co 
ONSTED, micn NORFOLK, va 
LM Hubbard A. |. Root Co 
BADGER, MINN WATERTOWN, Wisc 
Gordon A. Bel 6. B. Lewis Co 
FOREST LAKE, MINN POWELL, wyo 
Lionel Hopkins A. 0. Hardy 


N COMPA 


CHICAGO, Itt. 


CINCINNATI 


st. LOUIS 
















Compiled by M. G. DADANT 


Honey Prices 

In spite of the various influences now abnormally 
affecting the honey market, the prices of retail honey 
the country over are holding up fairly well. There are 
some evidences of lower prices in some sections, but in 
the same identical markets, retail prices are also rising. 
In many cases, prices are determined largely by previous 
sale, and not by new sales, because there is no honey 
reaching the market, the old crop being entirely ex- 
hausted and out of the hands of the beekeeper. 

There is some indication of a lower wholesale market. 
A few report that the demand for honey is at a high pitch 
likely due to sugar shortage. 

Prices for 5 pound pails show the same wide variety 
that has characterized the honey market for years, 5 
pounds selling for from $1.15 to 75 cents retail. Yet 
there are no prices prevailing during the days of 5 cent 
honey. Pound glass jars vary from 15 to 25 cents on the 
retail market. There is criticism on the part of bee- 
keepers selling honey that a price of $1.00 or more for a 
5 pound pail has the effect of gradually reducing sales 
because people refuse to pay that much. A going price 
of 15 cents per pound for honey in 5 pound pails seems 
to be a favorable price on the part of the beekeeper in 
most markets. It is quite likely that a price varying 
from 75 cents to 90 cents on the retail market would be 
acceptable to the buyer also. 


The Effect of Limitation Order M-118 

Here is wide opinion, the majority of which, however, 
is unfavorable. Many notice no effect as yet, and this 
can be said of reporters from all the states from which 
our reports are received. However, those who have any- 
thing to say about the order unfavorably are quit 
specific in their remarks. The main criticisms are that 
the order in its present form creates confusion, uncertain- 
ty, and a dull market, that buyers use as a club to lower 
prices. Many honey users are placing their stocks in cold 
storage and others are trying to buy ahead for fear they 
may not be able to get honey later. Many large buyers 
are not anxious to buy at all. The majority of reporters 
say that a slower demand has been created. One bee- 
keeper says, ‘“‘Buyers are paying 4 cents less for new crop 
because of it and believe it will be bad and upset our 
markets. It is a terrific jolt to the industry, with weake1 
prices already. Wholesale prices have fallen from 12 to 
15 cents down to 8 cents.” 

On the other hand, in parts of the South, beekeepers, 
because of the limitations, paradoxical as it may seem, 
are asking more for their honey, holding for better prices 
which they believe will come. They even say prices have 
stiffened. In the same region, however, others say that 
buyers are waiting for producers to get in distress and 
that many large beekeepers have decided to quit. 

In the East, comment suggests that restriction in new 
outlets will cause honey to be thrown back onto the 
market to bog down the price of the crop to come. 
Pennsylvania and New York report bakers not buying and 
orders being canceled, but from the same region, others 


say that the restriction helps sales and has increased 
them two or more times. 

The only conclusion one can reach is that the re- 
striction has pleased some and not others, and has 


worked hardships in some places, so modifications are 
in order. 
Wholesale Prices 
Wholesale prices of honey the country over run from 
15 cents in carlots f. 0. b. producer’s point to as low as 


CROP AND MARKET REPORT 


8 cents for amber in the West. On the whole, the prices 
for honey at the present time average about 10 to 12 
cents in 60 pound cans in carlots f. o. b. producer’s point. 
According to the reports which we have just enumerated, 
following the issuance of the restraining order M-118, 
there is some lowering of prices on some markets. 


Honeyflow Prospects 


In the north central states prospects are in places not 


good because of hot, dry April weather, but in other 
parts conditions seem to be normal or better. In Wis 
consin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, con 
ditions are normal. In Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska and 


Missouri, they are normal or above normal; also normal 
or better in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. In Idaho, Utah, 
Wyoming and Colorado they are below normal in some 
places, particularly Idaho where they had heavy winter 
yet fair to normal prospects in many locations. 
California, Oregon and Washington report the orange 
crop a failure with sages normal. The northern part of 
the region os normal to above normal. 

In Texas, Arkansas and Oklahoma prospects are normal 
to below normal. Alabama, South Carolina, North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida and Virginia—a severe drought in 


} 
i0Sses, 


Georgia makes conditions below normal, but the rest of 
the region is normal to above normal. 
Maryland, New Jersey, Connecticut—the flow was off 


to a bad start in Maryland, but otherwise normal. 
Pennsylvania, New York, Vermont and Maine—Pennsy]l- 
vania not so good, dry, normal or little below; in the rest 
of the region good to above normal. In some places the 
honeyflow conditions are a month ahead, but 
are reported heavy among some beekeepers. 
The new crop of honey on which the nation will de- 
pend for supplementary sugar supplies and normal con- 
sumption, and beeswax for its now strategically im- 
portant uses, will be coming in soon, with the crop due 


bee losses 


now in the South and about June in the Southwest. Then 
through July, August and September in the northern 
states. 
Increases in Bees and Beekeepers 
Our reporters indicate a decided increase in both 
established units and in additional new beekeepers. The 
increase is reported all the way from slight to 100 per 


cent or more. For the most part commercial beekeepers 
seem to be increasing from 10 to 15 per cent. More be- 
ginners are starting than for several years. There 
many calls for bees by those who want to begin. 


are 
As one 


reporter puts it, “Everybody and his brother is getting 
started or doubling his bees.’”” No matter what part of 
the country the reports come from, it is about the same. 


In the Middle West, the reports vary, some noting few 
new beekeepers but an increase among those already 
established. Some are reported selling their bees. In 
the mountain states there is perhaps less increase among 
beekeepers than elsewhere. 


In the West, an increase of 10 per cent by large 
beekeepers is reported with enormous increase in be- 
ginners. In the Southeast, considerabie increase is re- 
ported. The same is true of the seaboard states up 


through New York, Pennsylvania, Vermont and Maine 


where the increase in beginners is very noticeable. 


This, of course, has its effect on the crop to come. 
Conditions as they seem to be over the country are 
normal or better and the established beekeepers. have 
generally put in more bees. If the beginners have any 
luck whatever, there is bound to be a larger honey crop 
than in 1941. 








WANTED--Extracted Honey ,.,”"... 


Send samples and delivered prices to 


JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 
Cleveland, Kansas City and Brooklyn. 





HONEY WANTED "scr ™ 


C. W. AEPPLER CO., Oconomowoc. Wisconsin 


EXTRACTED HONEY Bought and Sold 


Iverson Honey Company 
201 North Wells St., Chicago 
Reference: First National Bank of Chicago 
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BEES AND QUEENS 


BETTY TRY Green’s Queens. They are the 
best say many customers. Price 40c each, 
any number. D. P. Green, Deland, Florida. 











CARNIOLAN, ~ CAUCASIAN Bees, Queens. 
For June, 2-lb. pkg. $2.25; 3-lb. pkg. 

$2.75 Untested queens 50 cents each, any 

number. Tillery Brothers, Greenville, Ala. 


GOLDEN PRODUCING BEES solid atin 

to tip, hardy, honey gatherers, gentle. Un- 
tested 75c. Send your orders to Laurel, 
Virginia for prompt shipment. H. G. Karns, 
Dumbarton, — 














CAUCASIAN PACKAGE BEES and Queens. 

High quality, long tongued, gentle, prolific. 
June prices, 2-pound package with queen 
$2.25; 3-pound package with queen $2.75 
Queens 60 each. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Skinner Bee Co., Rt. 1, 
Greenville, Alabama. 





LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN aciines 50c 

each. We co-operate with good honey 
producers in selection of breeding queens and 
believe our stock to be as good as you can 
buy. Diemer Bee Co., Liberty, Mo. 


FOR SALE—After June tenth cortified bees 

forty cents per pound, you supply cages. 
Queens fifty. Gallberry tupelo chunk comb. 
Tomato plants two dollars thousand. A. V. 
a Valdosta, Georgia. 








EXTRA YELLOW Italian queens that pro- 
duce bees a little more yellow than three- 
banded; more gentle and just as good 
workers. Untested, 50c each. Health certi- 
ficate and satisfaction. Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, 
Randleman, N. C., Rt. 2. 
THREE B. BANDED QUEENS. bred for honey 
production. Write for prices. Dalice E. 
Crawford, Haw River, N. C. 
CAUCASIAN BEES and QUEENS for June 
—2-lb. pkg. $2.25; 3-lb. pkg. $2.75. Un- 
tested queen 60 cents each. Lewis & Tillery 
Bee Co., Greenville, Alabama. 








THREE BANDED ITALIAN Bees and 

Queens. Extra good workers, 2-lb. pack- 
age with queen $2.00 each; 3-lb. package 
with queen $2.50 each. Select untested 
queens 50c each, any number. Health certi- 
ficate with every order. Alamance Bee 
Company, Geo. E. Curtis, Mgr., Graham, 
North Carolina. 








; 


Copy for this department must 
reach us not later than the fifteenth 
of each month preceding date of issue. 
If intended for classified department, 
it should be so stated when advertise- 


ment is sent. 

Rates of advertising in this classi- 
fied department are seven cents per 
word, including name and address. 
Minimum ad, ten words. 

As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all 
new advertisers. To save time, please 
send the name of your bank and other 
reference with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equip- 
ment or bees on combs must guaran- 
tee them free from disease, or state 
exact condition, or furnish certificate 
of inspection from authorized in- 
spectors. Conditions should be stated 
to insure that buyer is fully informed 
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HONEY FOR SALE 





HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell all 

kinds, carloads and less, The John G. 
Paton Souente, Inc. 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 





No. 1 CLOVER COMB honey $3.00 case; 
amber or buckwheat $2.75. New crop 
July, higher. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y. 


HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell all 

kinds, any quantity. H. & S. Honey and 
Wax Company, Inc., 265-267 Greenwich St., 
New York. 








WILL have more Tupelo Honey May twenti- 
eth. Marks Tupelo Honey Co., Apalachi- 
cola, Florida. 





WE BUY and sell any quantity, all varieties. 
B-Z-B Honey Company, Alhambra, Cali- 
fornia. 


HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 

carload lots of California and Western 
Honey. We stock all varieties. HAMILTON 
& Company, 1360 Produce Street, Los. 
Angeles, California. 


COMPLETE LINE comb and bottled honey. 
Pure clover. Also packed in 6’s and 60's. 

— Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, 
o. 











CHOICE Michigan Clover Honey. New 60's. 
David Running, Filion, Michigan. 





GOLDEN QUEENS— Excellent quality, gentle, 
productive. Health certificate. Satisfaction 
guaranteed—50c. O. E. Brown, Route 1, 
Asheboro, North Carolina. 
GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS of extra fine 
quality and very gentle. 50c each, any 
number. Satisfaction guaranteed. Carolina 
Bee Farm, W. O. Curtis, Mer., Graham, N.C. 
CHOICE BRIGHT I’ ITALIAN Queens "northern 
bred, for gentleness, and hustlers. 75c each, 
dozen $8.00. Emil W. Gutenkunst, Colden 
New York. 








THREE- BANDED ITALIAN Queens—Select- 
ed untested 50c each. Geo. H. Williams, 
Reidsville, North Carolina. 
PACKAGE ‘BEES ‘AND ‘QUEENS—Pure Ital- 
ian. Prompt shipment, low prices and 
honest dealings, CRENSHAW COUNTY API- 
ARIES, RUTLEDGE, ALA. 
PACKAGES | AND QUEENS—Our hustler 
strain, 3-band Italians get the honey. 2-lb. 
package with queen $2.50; 3-lb. package 
$3.20. You will be pleased with the weight, 
quality and service that we give you. Caney 
Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Texas. 








CAUGASIAN BREEDERS ONLY—Laying 

queens 750; tested $2.00. 2-lb. pkg. and 
queen $2.30; 3-lb. $3.00. Miller Bros. Rt. 1, 
Three Rivers, Texas. 








rOR SALE—Northern white extracted and 
— honey. M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, 
inn. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 


WANTED—Clover extracted honey. Quote 

price and state grade and whether new or 
used containers. Ellsworth Meineke, Arling- 
ton n Heights, Illinois. 








WANTED--Honey and ‘Beeswax. Mail samples, 
state quantity and price, Bryant & Cook- 
inham, Los Angeles, Calif. 








WANTED—Honey for storage. We operate 

Federally licensed warehouse and issue 
negotiable receipt in exchange for your 
honey. Low storage rates. Write for par- 
a Hamilton & Company, 1360 Produce 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 








CASH FOR YOUR WAX the day “peceived. 
Write for quotations and shipping tags. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 





WANTED—Large quantities of chunk comb 
in shallow frames; also section honey. 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, Ohio. 


ALL GRADES extracted honey wanted. Bee 

supplies and honey containers for sale. 
Prairie View Honey Co., 12243 12th Street, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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WANTED 





WANTED—Used honey pump, good con- 
dition; prefer reduction gear. O. Z. Over- 
bey, Bunkie, Louisiana. 


FOR SALE 





If you are in need of section holders and 
fences for 4x5 sections at half price, write 
me, A. L. Kildow, Putman, Illinois. 





FOR SALE FOR CASH—275 colonies in 

double eight frame hives, in good con- 
dition, Located in excellent sweet clover and 
alfalfa district. Equipment for producing ex- 
tracted honey. Guaranteed no disease. Health 
reason selling. Mrs. Harvey Whitacre, Sara- 
toga, Wyoming. 
ROOT Buckeye 4 frame power extractor, 12 

inch baskets. Fine condition. $35.00. 
Thos, Atkinson, Route 5, Omaha, Nebraska. 
ONE ROOT thousand speed 20 frame sim- 

plicity extractor with pulley, A No. 1 con- 
dition, $60.00 f. o. b. Honey Lee Apiaries, 
Godfrey, Illinois. 








FOR SALE—We accumulate bee supplies at 

our warehouses, slightly shopworn and 
fully serviceable, but discontinued for lack 
of sale. Write for complete bargain list. 
G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wisconsin. 





SUPPLIES 





ATTENTION Comb Honey Men—Special de- 

livery prices on thin or extra thin super 
foundation for beeway sections in lots of 
25 lbs. or more. Write Jim Buck, Box 990, 
Miles City, Montana. 





Big Value BEEKEEPER’S HOIST, $17.50, 
Corning, lowa. Adds comfort to longer 
lives. 


YOUR WAX “WORKED into high quality 

medium brood foundation 15c pound; 100 
Ibs. $12.00. Thin super 22c, Fred Peterson, 
Alden, Iowa. 





LEWIS BEE SUPPLIES, Dadant’s Crimp 

Wired Foundation. Prompt shipment 
from large stock. Simeon B. Beiler, Author- 
ized Distributor, Intercourse, Pa. 











THE ONLY COMPLETE LINE of wax 

rendering equipment ever offered—the 
“Perfection” line. A size and type suitable 
for every commercial beekeeper. Write for 
descriptive circular. Robinson’s Wax Works, 
Mayville, N. 





COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 

prices. Plain, wired, and thin section. Wax 
worked at lowest rate. Combs and cappings 
songpeas. Robinson’s Wax Works, Mayville, 





DIFFERENT, that’s all. Written and pub- 
lished for the instruction of beekeepers. 
52 pages of breezy entertaining beekeeping 
comment each month. One year, $1.00; two 
years, $1.50. Sample, 8c stamp. 
Beekeepers Item, San Antonio, Texas. 


LARGE CASH SAVINGS can be “made by 

letting us work your wax into either wired 
or plain foundation. Large independent factory 
manufacturing a complete line of bee sup- 
plies including extractors, etc. Selling direct 
saves you the agents profit. Quick shipment 
from large stock. Large free catalogue ex- 
plains everything. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 








WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 
supplies at factory store prices. Prompt 
shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The 
Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Bee 
Supplies, Onsted, aes. 





PORTER BEE ESCAPES are fast, reliable, 
labor savers. R. & E. C, Porter, Lewis- 
town, Illinois. 
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POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 





WANTED—A thoroughly experienced bee- 
man for steady employment in large 
commercial apiary. State age, height, weight, 


amount of experience and wages expected 
in first letter, Will pay good salary and 
bonus to the right party. Geo. E. Smith, 


Rt. 2, Yuba City, California. 


MAN familiar bee supplies, honey packing. 
Steady employment. Superior Honey 
Company, 3759 Wazee St., Denver, Colo. 





MAN to help harvest extracted honey 1,000 
colonies, August Ist to December ist. Year 
around work for right man. Ernest Sires, 
Stanfield, Oregon. 

MISCELLANEOUS 





TAKE OFF HONEY with Beegone—pint, ex- 





press paid, $1.00. Honey House, Adrian, 
Michigan. 
THE BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE increase 


each month in circulation because it brings 
you the NEWS. It’s the beekeepers .own 
magazine. Don’t miss. the next issue! No 


Single copy 10c; 1 year sub- 
The Beekeepers Magazine, Rt. 
Michigan. 


free copies. 
scription $1. 
3 Lansing, 


SUBSCRIBB for Honey Cookery News—bi- 
monthly 35c. 3414 So. Western Ave., 
Chicago, [llinois. 





OKANAGAN VALLEY 


Honey production in the southern 
end of the Okanagan Valley is ex- 
pected to increase according to re- 
ports. Large numbers of bees have 
been brought in this spring. 

Most of them were brought in by 
members of the newly organized 
southern division of the B. C. Honey 
Producers’ Association, nearly all of 
whom are fruit growers using bees 
for pollination and for honey pro- 
duction. 

F. H. Fullerton, 
British Columbia. 


. 
GOOD NEIGHBORS 


All for one, and one for all—that 
is the real spirit of America today. 
Back of the headlines and the hurly- 
burly of this great Nation gearing 
itself for a gigantic push to win this 
war is the feeling of unity. Maybe 
you don’t stop to think about it, but 
we are sure that you must have 
noticed it. Folks are sharing their 
cars, they are lending neighbors 
articles they can no longer buy, they 
are helping out in little ways—little 
ways that count, and all added to- 
gether they have served a great pur- 
pose in uniting us. Just as in time 
of trouble, we see a family closer 
knit, our friends are standing by to 
serve, those things tend to unite a 
nation ... Let us be determined 
that we will not allow that spirit of 
helpfulness to lag.—Chicago Daily 
(4-27-42.) 


Drover’s Journal. 
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Bradshaw Says: “I ain’t mad at nobody” 





We simply got just sick and tired try- 
ing to handle cappings in the ordinary 
way. Who wants to spend time shoveling 
‘appings into driers, getting honey and 
wax all over the floor! Just when the 
mess was worst, some neighbor or store- 
keeper would come in and would I feel 
ashamed! 

Then somebody came out with a melter 
type tank and coils and my gosh did that 
ever give trouble! It’s just like Roy Dean 


(well known Idaho grower) said when 
he was in our plant the other day. He 
said, “Brad, I want you to make me one 


of those demountable tubs and press you 
fellows use for uncapping My wife has 
a heck of a time with my melter. It gets 
the honey too hot and ruins the flavor or 


gets all gummed up. Every morning I 
have to spend time cleaning it up.” So 
we built Roy a press that looks some- 
thing like this 








I suppose a lot of you growers have 
heard of Mr. Roy Babbitt He has a good 
many thousand colonies of bees and is 
one of the best producers in the West, 
A short time ago he was down in Wendell 
and he said, “I think you fellows have 
got something there I have been in the 


honey business for 38 years or more and 
the handling of cappings has always been 
a headache. Those demountable tubs you 
fellows use are the slickest unit for cap- 
pings I know.”” He meant this part of 
our uncapping unit 


You open up the 
tub and out comes 
the wax “cheese’’. 
Stack it out of 
the way like cord- 
wood and melt it 
down anytime 
after the rush is 
over. Secret is in 
the spacing of 
staves, 





The other day I got a letter from Mrs 


Orrin Babb of Mapleton, Iowa, and she 
says “Those demountable’ tubs you 
showed my husband how to build last 


year worked like a charm. I have to do 
the uncapping and extracting and I want 
you to know that this simple unit has all 
the driers and melters whipped a long 
ways—nothing to wear out or rust out 
always ready to go and no motors to run 
up a power bill. I can’t figure out 
why these supply manufacturers haven't 
figured out a unit like this before.”’ 

Last summer I made a 12,900 mile trip 
over the United States and did nothing 
but call on honey producers. You may 
not believe it but it’s an actual fact that 
the big cry of practically every producer 
wherever | went was, “I wish I had a 
better way to handle my cappings. What 
method do you use?” 

They all complained about melters dark- 
ening the color and ruining the flavor, 
gumming up and with a cold cake to fuss 
with next morning. The boys using the 
drier system got good honey but they 
all complained about the batch of cap- 
pings they had to shovel from one tank 
to another morning, noon and after 
supper. 

On this trip 


I told a lot of producers 
about the demountable tub, table and 
press we had developed and you know 
when I got home I had a mailbox full of 
letters from producers asking me to send 
them details about these tubs 1 tried 
to write the details, but oh boy! what 
a job answering all those letters 1 said 
to myself right then that the industry 
needs an up-to-date method of handling 
cappings and I was going to give them 
the cheapest way possible. 
After scouting around I 
priorities would not permit 
of materials sufficient to 


found that 
the purchase 
manufacture 


these tubs in quantities, so the next 

best thing was to let the growers make 

| their own. After all, there was nothing 

complicated about making this unit ex- 

cept that the staves had to be sure and 
be correctly spaced. 

So I got a good engineer to draw up 


a set of drawings and plans and together 
we worked out the construction detail so 
complete that any beekeeper could have 


his local blacksmith make a set of these 

demountable tubs and anyone who can 

use a hammer and saw can build the 
table and press. 

The drawing and plans for these tubs 

| are now available. They show you how 


to build the demountable feature to permit 
removal of the wax cake after honey 


®asy 
is pressed out of the cappings. 

Next month I will have some more 
interesting news. In the meantime, if 
you want a set of plans, send $2 along 
with a letter telling us how many colo- 
nies you operate. 

I have every confidence that these 


plans will meet with your approval. Any- 
one who might not be satisfied can have 


his money refunded by returning the 
plans within two days. 
Send your $2 check, money order or 


currency with your name and address to 


_R. D. BRADSHAW & SONS 
| DEPT. 20, WENDEL, IDAHO 
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Merrill’s Quality 


Have stood the test for 30 years. 
ments made promptly. 


PRICES 
Lots of 
1- 24 
25- 99 
100-499 


larger number are desired, write us. 


Mississippi's 





Try them. 


If queenless packages are desired, deduct price of queen. 


MERRILL BEE COMPANY 
BUCATUNNA, MISSISSIPPI 


Bees and Queens 


They will please you too. Ship- 


QUEENS ™:!;5" 


with Queens 


3-Lb. 
$ .60 $2.25 $2.90 
55 2.10 2.70 
50 1.95 2.50 


If larger packages or 


Oldest Shipper 
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MOUNTAIN 


QUEENS YORK’ 


No more package bees for the season, 


“eae | § Package Bees and Queens 


Prices until November: Untested 


wont ok eee wee LT Quality Bred Italians 


each 55c; Tested $1.50 each; Select 
tested $2.00 each. 


om 





Good bees and fair service, no disease 


Since present price schedule was established on bees a few 
BOLLING BEE CO. months past, production costs have continued to rise and is 

BOLLING, ALA. z now far in excess of prior expectation. If quality bees and full 
a oul 

















weights are to remain supreme, prices should be advanced 30% 





(eee 2 «gE «tO meet rising cost of production imposed due to unsettled con- 
Bright 3-Banded Italian Queens { = ditions. Those selling for less than established low prices are 
Begin now. Requeen with our im- 4 ‘ : . = 
} proved stock and you can divide your 4 not helping your situation or theirs. 
§ colonies next spring and save on 4 d 
package buying. 1 to 50, 60c. 50 up 4 
50c each. ) . ; 
Taylor Apiaries, Luverne, Ala. We have a larger supply of highest quality bees and queens 


PDP BBB LP LBL LP LDL LL LDL LDL LLLP 


iacatiediieies than ever before and are well prepared to serve you. Prices 
ervice & Qua . f a. s 
Italian Strain Bees & Queens **Graranteed on queens and package bees with queens in U. S. funds. 





Young 2-Lb. 3-Lb. 4-Lb. 
Queens Pkg. Pkg. Pkg. 
le 24 _.§ .78 $2.50 $3.20 $3.85 : : ; . 
25-99 .70's«a2.35 i 3.00——«83+-6O Order direct from this ad and save time while prices are 
100-499 65 2.20 2.80 3.35 Ww ‘ 
500 up .60 2.00 2.55 3. : + eannieen : ce ee = 
La. a, IP ow. e reserve the right to change prices without notice. 
we give a 10% discount to June 10th, After 
June 10th, 20% discount. 7 
. € 9 9 c 
LITTLE BRGS., Sumterville, Alabama Quantity 1lto24 25 to 99 100 up 
Untested queens $ .80 $ .75 $ .70 
G Tested queens _ 1.60 1.50 1.40 
ot a 2-Lb. packages 2.50 2.35 2.20 
3-Lb. packages __- ee 3.00 2.80 


cc Hobby —=—c—oH 
? * 


* 
YOU'LL MEET the other leaders in 


your field when you read the magazine 
that is devoted exclusively to your inter- 
est. Rush your subscription today. 


Per Year 


a a JESUP, GA., U. S. A. 


$ .20 Poultry Keeper. 

$1.00 Dirt Farmer-Stockman z — 
$2.00 New Agriculture (The Universal Apiaries) 
-60 Pacific Poultryman 

1.00 New Hampshire Breeder, 3 years 
1.00 Cackle & Crow, The Poultrypaper 
1.00 American Rabbit Journal 

1.00 American Fur Breeder 

1.50 American Pigeon Journal 

1.560 Pigeon News 

1.00 Angora (Goat) Journal 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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00 Belgian (llorse) Journal 

.00 Hog Breeder (all breeds) 
.00 Amer. Hampshire Herdsman 
.00 Sheep Breeder 

.00 The Sheepman 

.50 Sou. California Rancher 

1.00 American Cattle Producer 
1.00 Beekeepers Item 

1.00 Gleanings in Bee Culture JUNE PRICES 
.50 National Live Stock Producer 
.50 Florida Poultryman & Stockman QUEENS 2-Lb. Pkg. 3-Lb. Pkg. 
$1.00 Florida Cattleman & Dairyman 1-24 : 
$1.50 The Purebred as $ .60 $1.80 $2.50 
$1.00 The Country Book, Quarterly 25-10 

$1.00 Texas Livestock Journal >-100 55 1.70 2.35 


== QUEENS FROM STOCK BRED FOR RESISTANCE 


Rush your order today. All orders are oe ila oi . . . 
sduemtiaen te coin aaah dem aaah, Extra pound bees add 40c. Queenless deduct price of queen. Fast 


check, P. O. M. O., Exp. M. O., or stamps. service—Satisfaction—No disease. 


MAGAZINE MART, Dept. BJ.) | LUCEDALE APIARIES, Lucedale, Miss. 


LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


4 i. 34 Jk ak ie i 


If you need package bees, queens or booster 
packages we have them 


il 
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WOULDN’T YOU LIKE TO KNOW ... 


That You can buy package bees that have never been subjected to overheating? 

That Every package you order will reach you in the same condition as when they are taken from the hive? 
That Your bees will reach you on the EXACT DATE when you want them to arrive? 

That Damage and losses in transit will be all but eliminated? 


To give you just these assurances Quantity and Prices 1 to 24 25 to 100 100 Up. 
we have installed the best air- 2-lb. Package with queen $2.50 $2.35 $2.20 
conditioning equipment available 3-lb. Package with queen 3.20 3.00 2.80 
to be used for the specific purpose 4-lb. Package with queen 3.80 3.60 3.40 
of caring for and handling of For Loose-Queen type add 30c per package 

Puett’s Perfect Package Bees and Untested Italian Queens 75c. Tested $1.25 

Queens. 


Place Your Order Early to Get Preferred Delivery Dates 


THE PUETT COMPANY : : Hahira, Georgia 





























When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign a n 


from our Louisiana Bee Farm 


2-pound swarms with young queens $2.25 
i Teepe > oar” 3-pound swarms with young queens 2.90 
Z ° Queens 50c each 
KELLEY—“The Bee Man” Queens shipped daily frem Paducah 


THe WALTER T. KELLEY CO. - - Paducah, Kentucky 


JUST ACROSS THE RIVER FROM ILLINOIS 





Queens «+ Queens + Queens 
Aun eeitenn of sends: Gaal Cin cotiinnes 


Garon’s Progeny to A. F. B. Clipped or by air mail at no extra 


cost. Prices for both strains— 


Test Queens. . . 1.24, 60c; 25-99, 556; 100-500, 50c 


Keep currently supplied with our Quality Queens. We produce them until late Fall 


GARON BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, Louisiana 


TELEPHONE 8614 TELEGRAPH WESTERN UNION 
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FAST SERVICE. ON PACKAGE BEES 


QUEENS BY AIR MAIL 


In ordering queens take advantage of 2-Lb. 3-Lb. 
our air mail service. In quantities of 1-19 Package Package Queens 
queens will be sent by Air Mail. In lots 1- b $2.50 $3.20 $ .85 
of 20 or more, 25% will be sent by Air > . yo aan on 
Mail at no extra cost. Price of queens in 50 up 2.35 2.90 “70 
lots of 100, 65c. 15% booking deposit required 


DANIELS APIARIES : : PICAYUNE, MISS. 
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THE POSTSCRIPT 


What endless confusion there is among common 
names of plants. A California herb gardener writes 
that she grows both anise and hyssop in her garden but 
had never met the combination of the two in the same 
plant. Anise is an annual plant native to Greece and 
Egypt. Hyssop is a hardy perennial native to Europe. 
Both are commonly grown in American gardens. Anise- 
hyssop is a native perennial once common to the Mid- 
west and much used by the Indians. It is a very good 
bee plant and should it come into common cultivation 
it should provide splendid bee pasture. As the plant 
contains essential oil now greatly needed, since supplies 
from other sources are cut off by war, this may happen. 


There are six species of the catnip family in our test 
plots. If only they could be grown in large fields what 
bee pasture we might have. The gill-over-ground or 
ground ivy begins blooming very early and our bees 
worked it heavily the last half of the month of April. 
Nepeta mussini, the one which is referred to as “bee 
mint’’ in English magazines, was in good bloom before 
the end of April and is likely to bloom more or less 
freely until late fall. The familiar catnip comes in late 
summer so altogether, if only there were enough of 
them, the group might well keep the bees busy from 
early spring until fall. 


Both leaves and flower heads find some demand in 
the crude drug trade and it seems probable that a 
limited acreage of catnip might be grown with profit. 
The flowering tops are cut when the plant is in full 
bloom thus reducing its value for bee pasture. Drying 
is done in the shade to preserve the green color. As 
high as a ton per acre of dried material can be secured 
under favorable conditions which should sell normally 
at about twenty cents per pound. All coarse stems 
must be removed before marketing, leaving only dry 
leaves and flower heads which can be put up in bales 
for shipment. 

* 


A few of our good honey plants are found over a 
very wide scope of country. This is true of the spread- 
ing dogbane concerning which an interesting not has 
been received from Charles A. Pinkham, of West 
Buxton, Maine. He reports it as doing well on acid 
soil in Maine and even growing among blueberry bushes 
and oak trees although doing better in the open. In 
some ways the plant resembles the milkweed for it does 
have a milky sap and grows about the same height. 


Good crops of honey are reported from the spreading 
dogbane in the interior of British Columbia where it is 
commonly said to be called “milkweed.” The honey is 
reported as water white and of superior flavor. It is 
found as far south as Georgia in the East and Arizona 
in the West. In some localities it is appropriately 
called “honey-bloom” while in others it is known as 
“rheumatism-wood” but it is hard to see any reason 
for the latter name. 

4 


Frank Beach, Jr., long a prominent Idaho beekeeper, 
is now settled at Coon Rapids, Iowa. <A _ considerable 
number of large scale operators have moved into west- 
ern Iowa in recent months. Quite often one meets a 
beeman who he has known in Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Louisiana or elsewhere. Official figures now place Iowa 
as second only to California in total production. With 
j< help of all these newcomers maybe we can take first 
place. 


Reports indicate that the increased acreage of soya 
beans required to meet war demands will reduce the 
acreage of sweet clover to be sown in many localities 
this year. Never in the history of the world have so 
many people been uprootea by an emergency as is the 
case this time. Those of us who have only minor ad- 
justments to make are fortunate. 
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From F. B. Meacham we learn that the North Caro- 
lina soil conservation service is interested in Lespedeza 
bicolor and find it promising in their work. Of the 
dozen species of lepedeza in the American Bee Journal 
gardens, there is only one other as attractive to the 
bees as bicolor. From Japan comes word that in some 
sections the principal honey crop comes from this plant. 
The general planting of this crop should result in good 
bee pasture wherever used if we are to judge from the 
five years of observation in the test. gardens. 


H. C. Meriam, of Bar Mills, Maine, calls my attention 
to the fact that leatherleaf is a good source of early 
stimulation around the peat bogs of New England and 
helps to get the bees ready for the clover flow. This is 
an interesting bit of information since this plant ap- 
pears to have been overlooked in our literature. It is 
closely related to the famous sourwood which is said to 
produce the finest honey in the highlands of North 
Carolina and Tennessee. Leatherleaf is a low and much 
branched shrub, with nearly evergreen leaves, that 
grows in bogs from Labrador to Georgia. The blooming 
time is April and May. 


A California reader asks for names of vines which 
are good bee plants. One of the best for a mild climate 
is the coral vine, (Antignon leptopus). It is a native 
of Mexico and attracts bees as few plants do. There 
are several species of clematis which are good sources 
of nectar and one can be found suited to almost 
any part of the nation. Climbing boneset, (Mikania 
scandens) grows in damp thickets all the way from 
Ontario and New England to Florida and Texas and in 
suitable locations apparently yields considerable honey. 
In fact there is a long list of such vines including 
Virginia creeper, wild grape, bittersweet, ivy, pepper- 
vine and many others not overlooking some of the 
morning glories. 

¢ 


And now we hear that the ancient beauty treatment 
is being revived; the use of honey mixed with lemon 
juice for facial massage. Whether it is the honey or 
the massage, they do say that the girls who use it soon 
acquire radiant smiles and beautiful complexions. They 
even hint that such girls get the best jobs and attach 
the most desirable husbands. Perhaps some of the 
tricks of great-grandmother’s day are worth looking into 
after all. 

¢ 


Our first swarm this year issued on April 26. It was 
from a strong colony wintered in a two-story Dadant 
hive. Although one often finds bees swarming out in 
April when short of stores, it is rare that a colony is 
strong enough to cast a natural swarm at that time. 
In this case the bees in the big hive were provided 
plenty of sealed honey and an ample reserve of pollen 
with which to winter. Some of the most important bee- 
keeping research in recent years has been that in the 
federal bee culture laboratories, which has served to 
call attention to the importance of liberal stores of 
pollen for winter. 

+ 


In the November 23 issue of this magazine for the 
year 1905 appeared an article by G. M. Doolittle which 
might be read today with a great deal of interest. He 
calls attention to the fact that for a period of more 
than twenty years the price of honey and butter had 
not varied more than a cent or two per pound. In the 
eighties came a change and the price of butter outran 
that of honey. When the dairymen were faced with 
competition by a cheaper manufactured product they 
fought to maintain their markets and have succeeded in 
doing so. On the other hand the beekeepers sought to 
meet competition of a manufactured substitute by cut- 
ting prices and lost both price stability and market. 


FRANK PELLETT. 
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CHICAGO 
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WE WILL CARRY ON! 


o 
PRODUCTION IS IMPORTANT 
We may all help by making the most of every 
chance to increase the honey crop. Needed equip- 
ment with good attention this month will re- 
warded in a larger crop secured. 


be 


This business is ever alert to do its part. 
stocking ahead constantly for every need. In-so- 
far as it is possible to secure we have all items we 
list. 


We are 


Ask for our new 1942 catalog. 
tainer price list. 


* 
A. |. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street 


Ask for our con- 

















Chicago, Illinois | 
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n * | 
Years’ Experience 


Hoenn 
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We are manufacturers of beekeepers’ 
supplies and can promptly furnish every- 
thing a beekeeper needs; SECTIONS, 
HIVES, SHIPPING CASES, etc. 


The manufacture of one-piece sections 
is one of the specialties upon which we 
pride ourselves. We use only the choicest 
SECOND GROWTH basswood in the 
manufacture of sections, and all 
perfect in finish and workmanship. 


are 


WRITE FOR OUR BEE SUPPLY 
CATALOG AND COMPARE 
PRICES BEFORE YOU BUY. 





MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 
MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 


Established 1896 
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Bind Your Journals 
Use Them Year After Year 


From year to year you are receiving much valuable material. If 
you keep it in good order so that it may be easily referred to, it will 
be of great service. 


Our new binder looks like a book. IT LIES FLAT. It is bound 
in green cloth, stamped in gold—a handsome addition to any library. 
With simple hooked wires you are enabled to snap twelve copies of 
American Bee Journal in the binder one at atime as they come to 
you. 

We guarantee to refund your money if you are not satisfied. 


The 
price, postpaid, is $1.25. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 
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The heart of comb honey is foun- 
dation. The biting quality of the 
honey, that delicate center taste is 
foundation. It must literally become 
a part of the honey, so tender, a 
touch of the tongue will crumble it; 
yet be so strong that bees work it 
out quickly and easily. _Dadant’s Sur- 
plus Foundation, fragrant and pure, 
thin and sweet, blends so naturally 
with your finest comb honey, that 
your market grades are better and 
your sales are quicker. 


Dadant & Sons 
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Swarms are PRO-Axis 


SWARMS usually issue because of crowd- 
ed conditions in the hive. 





SWARMS may result from supersedure 
caused by failing queens. 


SWARMS reduce the honey-gathering 
force in strong colonies because the 
working force is divided and the house- 
keeping work doubled. 


SWARMS reduce the amount of surplus 
honey stored. 


SWARMS can be largely prevented by 
putting on supers in plenty of time. 


ae 
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How to Prevent Swarming 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, for May and 


June, had two fine articles on this subject. 


STARTING RIGHT WITH BEES, the outstanding 
beginner's book, has 11 pages on this subject. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture, one year 
Starting Right With Bees, 102 pages) $1.25 
KEEP THE BEES FLYING— : 
Producing Honey Straight Brood Combs 


with a maximum number of 

THE A. Il. ROOT CO. { some cais.mil help to re 
MEDINA, OHIO Three-Ply FOUNDATION 
w- 








and secure a maximum num- 
ber of worker cells under 
all conditions. 
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Bee Suppues 














